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THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES ASA CLOUGH 


Bishop Clough was consecrated as the sixth Bishop of Springfield on St. 
Matthew’s Day. [See page 5.] 


Ready November 


THE CHURCH 


Its Nature, Structure and 
Function 


By The Rt. Rev. J. W. C. 
Wand 


Bishop of London 


A scholarly and stimulating book 
by the Bishop of London, based .on 
the Frederick Denison Maurice lec- 
tures.—‘To him [Maurice],” Says 
the Bishop, “the whole universe was 
sacramental, and the duty of Chris- 
tians was to make all outward and 
visible things more strongly evidential of the divine 
grace and power within.” ® 


In THE CHURCH Bishop Wand covers a broad field of 
theology, touching on such universal subjects as the his- 
tory of the Church, the four ‘marks’ of the Chureh, the 
origin of bishops and the fact of succession, the spirit of 
Scripture, the centrality of the sacramental. Price, $2.15 


Worship and Life 


By The Rt. Rev. W. E. Conkling 
Bishop of Chicago 


A refreshing spiritual message by the Bishop 
of Chicago. Bishop Conkling is against what he 
ealls “chiropractic religion” (centered on man). 
He pleads for God-directed worship which is 
found in the Holy Eucharist. ‘In the Eucha- 
rist,” says the author, “we see the pattern for — 
life and in the Eucharist we find the power to 
live it.’ Bishop Conkling contributes much in 
this book toward the building of a new com- 
munity—a project in which everyone must play 
a part. Price, $1.50 


SERMONS FOR THE 
NEW AGE 


Edited By Sam Nader 


The Genius of the American 
Pulpit 


A magnificent selection of sermons, 
authored by twenty-three of our 
most gifted American preachers in- 
eluding Dr. Samuel Shoemaker of 
New York. Regardless of denomina- 
tion, theirs is the single earnest aim 
of the right sort of world for hu- 
mans. Together they sound a clarion 
eall to a new age. The clergymen 
who have contributed to this vol- 
ume are truly representative of the 
Christian Faith. They have set be- 
fore all the true expression of the 
Christ—that the doctrine of love 
and brotherhood must become prev- 
alent in this new era. Price, $3.00 
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BEHIND THAT WALL 
By E. Allison Peers 


An Introduction to some of the Classics of the 
Interior Life . 


St. Augustine—St. Bernard—Ramon Luli—St. Ignatius 
—St. Peter of Alcantara—St. Teresa of Jesus—St. John 
of the Oross—St. Francis of Sales—Jeremy Taylor— © 
Henry Vaughan—fhomas Traherne 


From the pen of Dr. EH. Allison 
Peers, noted English author, here 
are brief, illuminating studies on 
the writings of truly great men 
and women. For the most part the 
author has allowed each classic to 
speak for itself. But there are 
pen-sketches of the authors that 
are exceptionally fine. There is 
something here for everyone whoa 
loves beauty and longs to have 
more of it ‘or who feels the need 
of purpose and inspiration. 

Price, $2.50 


SAINTS COURAGEOUS 


By Edna Eastwood 


This is a fascinating and 
needed volume that. will 
appeal to any age, and is 
so simply told even the 
youngest reader may enjoy 
it fully. Saints Courageous 
contains stories of twenty 
saints. Among these are 
the stories of St. Alban 
who gave his life for a 
stranger missionary and 
St. Nicholas whose desire 
to spread happiness began 
the Christian tradition of 
Santa Claus. Excellent as 
a teaching help and for the 
parish Library. The per- 
fect Christmas Gift Book! 


Price, $2.75 
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bs LETTERS 


The Church and the Army 
“O THE EDITOR: I feel compelled 


to take issue with several recent let- 
+s which criticized conditions of the chap- 
mcy in the recent war. While we all 
alize, as Chaplain Malone suggests, that 
> Anglicans “did not do the best job pos- 
‘le,’ I feel that he and others transfer 
>) much of the blame to the “conditions 
der which Episcopal chaplains served.” 
or can I agree that “the Episcopal serv- 
‘man’s position in relation to the prac- 
e of his faith was untenable,” as Mr. 
irtis suggests. 
Certainly one of the basic facts of the 
iristian’s awareness of his Christian task 
that he is historical — that is, that every 
in is created mortal and has limitations, 
‘d that he is accountable for those talents 
iich he is given. The Christian is called 
on to avoid ecclesiastical pride and to 
ork with and for all men. He is called 
‘on to do his best in the historical cir- 
mstances into which he is born. It is one 
'the unique assertions of his faith that 
an cannot become perfect by his own 
forts (Philippians 3:12f). 
A war in which a Christian becomes in- 
‘ved against his will is a dramatic ex- 
nple of this. As Christians we were 
Jainst war, but we were confronted by a 
t of circumstances where we had to 
loose between imperfect alternatives (as 
ays in a mortal world), and work as 
st we could under wartime circum- 
ances. 
It was manifestly impossible to supply 
glican chaplaincy to every Anglican 
Idier. 
"We Anglicans, a small group, had not 
ied our own pulpits. We are still hun- 
jeds of priests short in our own commun- 
m. The Army was not trying to force 
into a classification. The chaplains’ 
brps has no reason to stop in the midst 
' such a crisis to argue with us over 
Protestant” and “Catholic.” It was, 
ther,’ trying to provide the best possible 
fritual ministration to all its men. It 
id duties to others as well as to An- 
‘cans. 
‘In turn, the Anglican chaplain had re- 
‘onsibilities to all men, just as he did in 
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his home parish, not just to Anglicans. 
Chaplain Malone’s remark that “the re- 
sponsibility of the Church’s chaplains is 


- to the men who are communicants of this 


Church, not to the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains,” runs 
counter to all the Church’s teachings. Cer- 
tainly we are called upon to feed all sheep, 
not just the white ones, or even just the 
white and grey. His duty was to a more 
inclusive flock than that which he rejects. 

I doubt that any men were “forced to 
accept a form of worship and ministry 
which is alien to them.” Spiritual minis- 
tration was voluntarily offered, voluntar- 
ily received. Or that any chaplain was 
forced to “pretend to be something’ he 
was not. Every soldier realized that every 
chaplain had come from some branch of 
the Christian Faith more specific than 
“Protestant.” No chaplain was prevented 
from stating his denomination. Nor was he 
prevented from holding a service after his 
own form, unless through violation of the 
rules by some particular officer. 

I served in the Army at 19 permanent 
stations, 16 overseas. Often I was in units 
with few men. Once Bishop Ronald Hall 
of Hongkong came many miles:to celebrate 
the Holy Communion for the six of us 
who were Anglican—and for several other 
baptized Christians. But we, 14 men sta- 
tioned a considerable distance from others, 
did not blame the Army for not having 
furnished us an Anglican chaplain, any 
more than we blame St. Paul for not hav- 
ing reached as far as the Eskimos in 
Alaska in his equally limited mortal life- 
time. 

The Episcopal Church in peacetime 
cannot place a priest in every community. 
Let us acknowledge that the American 
Army, with all its limitations, provided 
the best spiritual ministry to its men which 
any Army group has ever made possible, 
and in looking to improvement of the many 
remaining imperfections, as well as our 
own heavenly ideal, remembering that 
these two—the ideal and man’s achieve- 
ment — cannot be reconciled in this world 
by any mortal, much less a government 
bureau. ~ (Rev.) Warp McCase. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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Conducted by the REV. CANON MARSHALL M. DAY 


e In the June 6th issue of THE LivING 
CHURCH there is a photo at the bottom 
of the page which shows the new Abbot 
(the Rt. Rev. Dom Augustine Morris) 
with a crozier and a mitre on his head. 
My question is by what authority does 
an abbot wear the episcopal vestments 
and use a pastoral staff? Or is it just 
Benedictine tradition? Does the abbot 
have any episcopal powers? Do the An- 
glican Benedictines have their own “use” 
of the Mass? If so, how does it differ 


from others? 


Abbots, when duly consecrated, have 
the right to the use of the mitre, crozier, 
and other pontifical ornaments within 
the territory belonging to their mon- 
astery. This has been the custom of the 


Western Church since 1050. There are 


certain restrictions which differentiate 
this from the use of the same ornaments 
by bishops. 

The abbot does not have the powers 
of a bishop, though a bishop, on becom- 
ing an abbot, would not, of course, lose 
them. 

The Benedictine Order has always 
had its own breviary, missal, and cus- 
tomary use. This is, of course, only for 
its own chapels. The difference from the 
normal use is too much a matter of de- 
tail to be told in this column. Both An- 
glican and Roman Benedictines follow 
the use of the Order rather than that of 
the Church of which they are a part. 

An abbot does not have any episcopal 
powers. 


e Why is the Nicene Creed mangled in 
all our Prayer Books, by the omission of 
the word “Holy” before the word 
“Catholic” in the article concerning the 
Church? We alone have left it out. 


I do not know and there is no way of 
finding out why Archbishop Cranmer 
omitted the word “Holy” in his transla- 
tion of the Nicene Creed. He may have 
allowed his personal disapproval of the 
un-reformed Western Church to influ- 
ence him or he may merely have been 
influenced by the rhythm of the Latin 
version which is different from that of 
one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
In either case the result is that we have 
a single individual setting aside on his 
own authority the judgment of the uni- 
versal Church. At each subsequent revi- 
sion it has seemed unwise to correct this 


error lest we give the impression th; 
the Creeds are capable of revision in th 
same manner as the Prayer Book. T 
note of holiness is retained in the tran 
lation of the Apostles’ Creed and in th 
Offices of Instruction, and so this attri 
ute of the Church is plainly a part of th 
teaching of the Anglican Communio 


e I have been advised by a priest that 
one desires to receive Communion in 0 
kind only he may return to his pew afte 
receiving the Host. Is there any sanctio 
for this practise? 


Communion in one kind or by 1 
tinction have never been legalized b 
this Church. The permission of thes 
practises by the parish clergy rests si 
ply upon the law of charity. If any pey 
son feels that the power of germs 
greater than that of the Divine Life an 
therefore is afraid to receive from t 
chalice it is nevertheless better tha 
Communion should be given to him i 
an irregular way than that he shoul 
either be kept from the sacrament a 
have his devotion impaired by the an 
iety he cannot help feeling’ when receiv 
ing in the normal manner. 


e What can be done about Jewish ra 
bis appearing in Episcopal pulpits? 

find no canon, however stretched, th 
permits it. 


Your question is quite right. (he pre 
cedure is quite uncanonical. It is furthe 
more exactly as objectionable from t 
point of view of Orthodox Judaism 
it is of Orthodox Christianity. Are yo 
right about the rabbis appearing in t 
pulpit and preaching sermons? Did the 
not rather deliver addresses upon so 
matter of civic or social service impor 


e Am I right in assuming that it is goo 


. form, liturgically speaking, for the bria 


and groom to kiss at the altar? 


There is no direction in the Praye 
Book for the bride and groom to kiss a 
the altar. Neither is it prohibited. Du 
ing the Middle Ages in some jurisdic 
tions the kiss was a liturgical act com 
parable to the delivery of the ring and o 
a small sum of money to the bride. I d 
not know of any modern ritual whic 
requires this. ; 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


ISCOPATE | 


secration of 
hop Clough 


‘he Rt. Rev. Charles Asa Clough 
consecrated as the sixth Bishop of 
diocese of Springfield on September 
+ at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, 
The consecrator was Bishop Ivins 
Milwaukee, with Bishops Loring of 
line and White, retired Bishop of 
ingfield, as co-consecrators. Bishops 
rdner of New Jersey and Essex of 
incy were the Presenting Bishops; 
hop Mallett of Northern Indiana 
3 the deacon of the Solemn Pontifical 
ss; Bishop Sturtevant of Fond du 
, the sub-deacon. Bishop Horstick of 
u Claire was the litanist; Bishop 
inittemore of Western Michigan, the 
‘acher; and Bishop Hubbard, Suf- 
izan of Michigan, read the consents 
ithe bishops.* 
The service began with the singing of 
hymn, “I bind unto myself today,” 


ler which the Introit was sung, and - 


shop Ivins began the Mass. After the 
jitation of the Nicene Creed, Bishop 
hittemore preached, saying: 


‘Just as in confirmation, there is a spe- 
1 gift for the meeting of the common 
»blems of life, just as in Holy Matri- 
my a gift is given which, strengthened 
‘the altar, makes the union stable and 
re, just as there is a special gift of the 
bly Spirit for the work of a priest of the 
burch, so, through the laying on of hands 
od’s special grace for the work of a 
thop in the Church of God is imparted. 
| the time of need, when fears and doubts 
ise, there comes this powerful reinforce- 
nt, this potent auxiliary. God gives his 
rvants what they need. There is no room 
en for the spirit of fear. Rather, the gift 
of love and power and of a sound mind. 
“Yet the Church has to be well run and 
ere is really no excuse for the bishop who 
eads his spiritual interests as an excuse 
r allowing his diocese to become a house 
confusion. The Church is a household 
d a household has to be administered 


thers taking part in the consecration were the 
en. Frederick St. Clair Arvedson and the Rev. 
non Charles E. Whipple, attending presbyters; 

the Rev. Frs. Raymond M. Gunn, deputy reg- 
ar; F. H. O. Bowman, evidences of election; 
illiam Ward, canonical testimonial ; J. H. Hauser, 
‘idences of ordination; E. P. Sheppard, consents 
the standing committees; E. M. Ringland, mas- 
: of ceremonies; P. H. Miller and William H. 
ady, assistants; H. L. Miller, chaplain to the 
msecrator; W. C. Cowles, director of music; 
j E. Gill and R. M. Harris, marshals. 
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Illinois State Journal and Register. 


Tue Episcopat Birsstnc: At the door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, IIl., 
Bishop Clough pauses to bestow his blessing upon the city and his diocese. Attending 
him are, left to right, Canon Whipple, Fr. Miller, and Archdeacon Arvedson. 


properly. The bishop who does not know 
his diocese and is not alert to its needs is 
not a good bishop even though he have the 
gift of prophecy. He must know his clergy, 
his vestries, and his people. He must have 
some financial sense and remember that 
progress is made in walking by having one 
foot on the ground while the other is in 
the air. He must be fair even though he is 
not brilliant. He must foresee trouble afar 
off and meet it before it arrives. He must 
be able to put out small fires before they 
become conflagrations. He must be able to 
make decisions after having heard both 


sides—and then to abide by them. He must 
answer his letters. He must be accessible 
to the humblest priest and the most ob- 
scure layman. He must be able to delegate 
responsibility and to hold people to account. 
If he can do these things, he will have a 
peaceful diocese—a happy ship. 

“The task of the bishop is that he must 
be the guardian of the basic content oi 
Revelation. I might add that he must be 
the guardian of the fact that there has 
been a revelation at all. We do not like 
the word ‘deposit,’ and the mental picture 
of the bishop standing guard over an an- 
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cient treasure chest does not appeal! 
much. But the basic thought is that | 
has acted, God has spoken, God has 
a self-disclosure—there has been a 
ophany. We are dealing here not ~ 
human hypotheses but with divine f 
These facts are summarized for us in 
creeds—spread before us in the B 
They are as much ‘given’ as the dat 
science. Hence, there is this inexpress 
precious something to be guarded—c 
a ‘deposit’ or a form of, sound word 
what you will. It is something which 
been committed to the Church, 

“Charles, I address you as an old fri 
Our histories have been intertwined W 
the same little seaport town in Massae 
setts where our ancestors have lived 
known each other for generations. 
have been connected with the same lo 
little church in Vineyard: Haven. I 
therefore, with more than ordinary inte 
that I have seen you called to be Bi 
of this diocese and to become a part of 
mid-western family. We know the g 
opportunity which awaits you here. — 
believe in you and in the future of 
diocese. You will find problems (who 
not?), but you will also have the sup 
of consecrated clergy and laity. All 
you to succeed because your success m 
the success of the work in this part of G 
vineyard. 


GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 


“The word which I have tried to give + 
in this sermon is that, while you are 
competent to perform this task in y: 
own strength, you can do all things thro 
the gift of the Spirit in the laying on 
hands. May you, therefore, be blame 
and innocent in your daily life so that 
may take note of you that you have b 
with Jesus. May you prove to be a g 
administrator of the diocesan househ 
committed to your care and may you | 
your clergy and people into a new kno 
edge and grasp of the eternal veri 
which have always been the inspiration 
the outreaching mission of the Church.’ 


When the sermon was ended, 
Bishop-elect was presented to the c 
secrator, who then demanded the te 
monials be read. When this was do 
the Bishop-elect made the Promise 
Conformity, and Bishop Horstick re 
the Litany. After the interrogation 
Bishop Ivins, the Bishop-elect was ves 
in dalmatic and chasuble, and then kn 
while the Veni, Creator Spiritus w 
sung. The laying on of hands by all t 
Bishops present followed, after whi 


CONSECRATION SCENES: (Top) Bishop 
Hubbard stands (left, in mitre) to read 
the consents of the bishops; (center) the 
interrogation of the Bishop-elect by the 
consecrator, Bishop Ivins; (bottom) the 
laying on of hands. Clockwise from 
Bishop Whittemore, who is not vested in 
cope and mitre, may be seen Bishops 
Essex, Loring, Mallett, Sturtevant, 
White, Gardner, Hubbard (only his 
mitre is visible), Horstick, and DeW olfe. 


' Bishop of Milwaukee anointed the 
ds of the new Bishop, saying: 


ay these hands be anointed with the 
» oil and with the Chrism of sanctifica- 
, as Samuel anointed David to be King 
Prophet, so may they be anointed and 
secrated. Amen. 

In the name of God the Father and of 
'Son and of the Holy Ghost, making the 
1 of the Holy Cross of our Saviour, 
lus Christ, who has redeemed us from 
h and led us unto*the Kingdom of 
aven. Hear us, O loving and Almighty 
ther, Eternal God, and grant that what 
-ask of thee we may obtain, through 
lus Christ, our Lord. dmen. 

‘May God, and the Father of our Lord 
us Christ, who hath himself willed to 
vate thee to the dignity of the episcopate, 
mself bedew thee with Chrism and with 
richness of the mystic anointing, and 
ke thee fruitful with the abundance o 
ritual benediction. Whatsoever thou 
‘It bless, may it be blessed, and what- 
ver thou shalt sanctify, may it be sanc- 
ed; and may the imposition of this con- 
rated hand or thumb be profitable to 
jmen unto salvation. Amen.” 


4 he consecrator then delivered the 
}scopal ring, saying: | 


¥‘O Lord, the Creator and Preserver of 
'mankind, Giver of spiritual grace, Be- 
iwer of eternal salvation; Send thy bless- 
: upon this ring, that he who shall be 
prned with this sign of holiest fidelity, 
ny by the power of heavenly protection 
_ thereby profited unto eternal life; 
rough Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
‘Receive the ring, the symbol of fidelity; 
at, adorned with unspotted faith, thou 
ayest keep inviolate the Bride oF God, 
‘is Holy Church. Amen.” 


‘The pectoral cross was then delivered, 
ith the words: 


“O Lord Jesus Christ, Almighty and 
yverlasting God, who by the will of the 
ther didst save the world by shedding 
y precious blood upon the Holy Cross; 
less, Hallow, and Sanctify, we beseech 
ee, as a sign of thy triumph and the ban- 
ir of our salvation, this cross which we 
msecrate in love and honor of thy vic- 
‘rious name, and grant that he who bears 
imay ever be mindful of thy saving pas- 
on and bear about in his body thy dying; 
o livest and reignest ever one God, 
orld without end. Amen. 
“Take up the Cross of Jesus Christ our 
ord and bear it after him. May thy 
eart be filled with the love of souls and 
ith zeal for mankind’s salvation and by 
ie light of the Cross mayest thou lead 
e people committed to thy charge unto 
te Paradise of God. Amen.” 


The Bishop of Milwaukee then deliv- 
ted the Bible to the new Bishop, saying: 


“Give heed unto reading, exhortation, 
nd doctrine. Think upon the things con- 
nined in this book. Be diligent in them, 
tat the increase coming thereby may be 
nanifest unto all men; for by so doing 
nou shalt both save thyself and them that 
ear thee. Be to the flock of Christ a shep- 
d, not a wolf; feed them, devour them 
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not. Hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind 
up the broken, bring again the outcasts, 
seek the lost. Be so merciful, that you be 
not too remiss; so minister discipline, that 
you forget not mercy; that when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear, you may re- 
ceive the never-fading crown of glory; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


After the offertory was sung, the con- 
gregation sang the hymn “Alleluia! 
sing to Jesus!” after which the choir 
sang the anthem, “Behold a great pre- 
late.”” Bishop Ivins then proceeded with 
the Mass, at which only he and Bishop 
Clough made their Communions. When 
the Last Gospel was read, Bishop 
Clough removed the chasuble, dalmatic, 
and maniple, and was vested in a white 
cope. Bishop Ivins then blessed and de- 
‘livered the mitre, saying: 


“O Lord God, Father Almighty, alors 
goodness is wonderful and whose power is 
without measure, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, every ornament of 
beauty; vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
this mitre to be placed upon the head of 
this thy Bishop and servant. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“We place, O Lord, upon the head of 
this thy Bishop and champion, the helmet 
of protection and salvation; that his face 
being adorned and his head armed with 
the horns of both Testaments, he may ap- 
pear terrible to the opponents of truth, 
and may be by the bestowal of thy grace 
their sturdy adversary; as thou didst mark 


_ with the brightest rays of thy splendor 


and truth, the countenance of thy servant 

oses, adorned from his association with 
thy word; and as thou didst bid the mitre 
to be placed upon the head of Aaron, 
thy high-priest. Amen.” 


Bishop Ivins then blessed and deliv- 
ered the pastoral staff, saying: 


“O God, the Sustainer of human frailty, 
bless this staff; and, in the clemency of thy 
merciful kindness, may whatever is signi- 
_ fied by it be made inwardly effective in the 
conduct of this thy servant; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

“Receive the staff of the pastoral office; 
that in the correction of evil thou mayest 
be lovingly severe, maintaining justice 
without wrath; in the cherishing of virtue 
tenderly winning the hearts of thy bearers, 
not neglecting strictness through love of 
tranquillity. Amen.” 


The recessional hymns were ‘‘God of 
the prophets” and “Ye watchers and ye 
holy ones.” The recessional of Bishops 
and priests was led by Bishop Clough, 
who blessed the congregation as he 
passed. At the porch of the cathedral, 
the procession halted while the Bishop 
of Springfield bestowed his blessing upon 
the city and his diocese. 

After the consecration, a luncheon 
was given for the new Bishop at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Springfield. Guests in- 
cluded all the Bishops present for the 
consecration, the Mayor of Springfield, 
and many laymen of the diocese. 
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Consecration of Bishop Barth 
at Calvary Church, Memphis 


The unusual occurrence of two suc- 
cessive Bishops of a diocese uniting in 
laying hands on the next in line marked 
the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore Nott Barth, D.D., as Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Tennessee, on St. Matthew’s 
day, September 21st, in Calvary Church, 
Memphis, of which he had been rector 
since 1940. 

The Presiding Bishop was the con- 
secrator, with Bishop Maxon, retired 
Bishop of Tennessee, and Bishop Dand- 
ridge, present diocesan, as co-consecra- 
tors. It was the first consecration in the 
115-year old parish and the second in 
the city of Memphis. The presenters 
were Bishops Carpenter of Alabama and 
Gravatt of Upper South Carolina, and 
the preacher was Bishop Powell of 
Maryland, in which diocese Dr. Barth’s 
entire ministry before coming to Mem- 
phis had been spent. The epistle and 
gospel were read by the co-consecrators. 

Bishop Mitchell of Arkansas read the 
litany, and Bishop Gray of Mississippi 
the consents of the bishops. Bishop 
Clingman of Kentucky was also present 
and joined with the others named in the 
imposition of hands. The attending pres- 
byters were the Rev. Dr. Thorne Spark- 
man, rector of St. Paul’s, Chattanooga, 
and the Rev. William W. Shearer, rec- 
tor of St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Md., 
both close friends of Dr. Barth during 
his ministry in Maryland. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Fitzgerald 
was registrar. Readers of testimonials 
other than Bishop Gray were: certificate 
of election and of compliance with the 
the Rev. Eugene N. Hopper, 
assistant secretary of the convention; 
canonical testimonial, $. Bartow Strang, 
chancellor of the diocese; evidences of 
ordination, the Rev. Paul E. Sloan, dean 
of the convocation of Memphis; evi- 
dence of consents of the standing com- 
mittees, the Rev. Dr. Prentice A. Pugh, 
president of the standing committee of 
‘Tennessee. 

Some 50 clergymen of Tennessee and 
adjoining dioceses were in the procession, 
with lay officials of the diocese, lay 
members of the bishop and council, the 
cathedral chapter, and the vestry of Cal- 
vary Parish. 


MIsstoNary JURISDICTION 


Bishop Barth’s honorary D.D. degree 
was conferred in 1943 by Southwestern 
University of Memphis. A like degree 
has been awarded him by the University 
of the South and is to be conferred at 
a special convocation some time this fall. 
He will have supervision and jurisdic- 
tion over the mission congregations of 
the diocese, also assisting the diocesan 
from time to time in visitations of the 
parishes. 


ar 


SWEDEN 


Fifth Ecumenical Conference 
Held in Osby, August 13th-18th 


By the Rev. Dr. GUNNAR ROSENDAL 


For the fifth time, the Ecumenicai 
Conference met this year in Osby, Swe- 
den, from August 13th to 18th. The 
subject for the conversations was the 
sacraments; the questions of their num- 
ber, essence, validity, effectivity, and reg- 
ularity were especially dealt with. In 
addition, four conversations were de- 
voted to considering each of the sacra- 


‘ments in turn. A remarkable unity was 


shown among all those taking part, even 
though several Churches were repre- 
sented. 

From the Roman Catholic Church, 
Msgr. B. D. Assarson, Fr. de Paillerts, 
O.P., and Fr. Gy, O.P., took part; the 


-Very Rev. Georgi Karala represented 


the Orthodox Church; the Rev. Frank 
Lomax of the Church of England at- 
tended; the Rev. Messrs. S. Borregaard, 
C. B. Hansen, and Gunnar Ovesen were 
from the Church of Denmark; and the 
Rev. Messrs. J. Johansson and H. 
Wainio were from the Church of Fin- 
land. 

The number of participants was, as 
always, limited to invited members of 
the conference, which has always been 
unofficial. Perhaps for that very reason 
it has been possible to reach the impor- 
tant result of real mutual knowledge of 
the various Churches’ teaching and view- 
points. The difficulties have never been 
avoided, but no place is given to contro- 
versial theology. During the course of 
the years many mutual misconceptions 
have been removed, and this little group 
of theologians and priests has been able 
to have the advantages of insights into 
the faith and order of other Churches 
which may be of the greatest value for 
the ecumenical work of the future. 

The liturgical life of the conferences 
has always been full: the Sunday’s High 
Mass, with its procession of cross, ban- 
ner, and priests in vestments from differ- 
ent Churches; the daily Masses and off- 
ces, especially, each evening, the office of 
Vespers, with a sermon by one of those 
taking part —all this has given to the 


~ whole conference the character of a 


great festival. 

This year a high point was reached 
on two occasions. On Tuesday morning 
a High Mass according ‘to the Roman 
Rite was celebrated, at which the en- 
tire conference was present. Monsignor 
Assarson was the celebrant; Fr. de Pail- 
lerets read the epistle in Swedish; and 
Fr. Gy served the Mass. After this, Fr. 
Karala celebrated the Orthodox Litur- 
gy, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Borregaard 
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SwepisH Lirurcy: A celebration of 
the Holy Communion at Osby. 


and Fr. Lomax. Then Swedish Matins 
and Lauds were read and the Swedish 
Mass was celebrated by the Rev. Gun- 
nar Rosendal. The next morning, first 
a Roman Mass was celebrated, then an 
Anglican, and. finally a Swedish Mass 
with Docent Bengt Strémberg as cel- 
ebrant. 


JERUSALEM 


Pause in Palestine ct 


By the Rev. Dr. WALTER C. KLEIN + 


We don’t know whether this is the 
end of the first half or the end of the 
game, but, whatever jolts the future has 
prepared for us, this pause is very sooth- 
ing. When firing continued beyond the 
deadline, we suspected that the truce 
was a fake. Monday night the Arab com- 
mander of Jerusalem, a mild and courte- 
ous gentleman, came in to see us and as- 
sured us that he had settled the course 
of the front line with the Jews. From 
that moment until this morning — I am 
writing on Saturday, July 24th—every- 
thing was tranquil. Twenty minutes ago 
there was a big bang a short distance 
away, and the soldiers of the Arab Le- 
gion made some unflattering references 
to the Jews.. Nevertheless, there has been 
no sequel to the big noise, and, if it was 
a mistake, we are willing to forget it. 

- There remains a prodigious amount 
of sorrow and suffering that we cannot 
forget. On Monday it worried me sore- 
ly and I had to take some action, even 
if I knew that my action was futile. I 
had seen so many wretched refugees and 
received so many appeals from persons 
who needed help that I resolved to pack 
all the woe of the country, if I could, 
into one concentrated message to the 
United States. I stated the facts in half 
a page of typescript and obtained the 
signatures of Dr. Sellers, who relieved 


i 
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me as director of the American Sch 
of Oriental Research a fortnight a 
and Mr. Whiting, an American 
has lived here more than half a centu 
After luncheon, equipped with a sz 
conduct from the Arab authorities, 
drove to Ramallah. Mr. Willard Jo 
secretary of the Friends’ Missions, re 
ily endorsed our plea, and, undeter 
by its length, we have cabled it to 
United States. 

On this little jaunt to Ramallah 
had an escort, an Arab soldier fr 
Transjordan. Probing into his se 
ments concerning Palestine, I got 
answer that brought the conversat 
to an end. Concisely and eloquently 
summed up the glories and beauties 
the fabulous country beyond the Jord 
and then delivered his opinion of Pal 
tine. He spoke the racy vernacular, 2 
the expression he employed would me 
nothing to the uninitiated Philadelph 
if I translated it literally. The clos 
equivalent in English is: ‘‘Palest 
stinks.” 

Worse than the weakened body z 
the disenchanted spirit and the baffi 
mind. The Middle East has lost its fa 
in us and does not know what to thi 
of us. Try it yourself. Grow up belie 
ing in the generosity and good-will 
the Occidental nations, especially Gre 
Britain and the United States. Go 
your village church every Sunday w 
the fortifying conviction that if your 
ligion, the legacy of martyrs, is e 
threatened the Christian powers 
rush to your assistance. Then see yo 
priests killed, your churches shelled, yo 
house blown up or looted, and your fa 
ily reduced to a ragged and hungry | 
in some refugee camp. Reflect that 
this is traceable to a decision made 
your former protectors and precepto 
Or, if you are a Moslem, skip the re 
gious aspect of it and see whether t 
spectacle of your country’s misery 
creases your affection for the West. 

The American people must now re¢ 
on with the fact that their policy 
brought the Palestinian Arabs to t 
brink of irreparable ruin. First, we h 
an exhaustive discussion of the me 
and demerits of partition. Then, the 
oughly conversant with the argumer 
for and against it, we used our influe 
in its favor. Now we see how it wor 
I am not passing judgment on partiti 
as a political, economic, or ethical me 
ure. I am simply describing its effe 
upon more than half the population 
the country. We appear to have incur 
an obligation here, and I hope we are 
going to side-step it. There are the 
sands of Arabs who cannot survive t 
winter without the aid that the Unit 


States alone can give. 
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E HEAR from every side the 
complaint that our religious edu- 
cation in the Episcopal Church 
‘thoroughly inadequate and that 
omething must be done about it.” No- 
dy disputes the accuracy of the state- 
nobody questions that “some- 


ough. For is not the real difficulty 
uch farther back? Does it not rest in 
nat deeper realm of ‘‘presuppositions, ” 
ther than in the field of techniques 
Jad practices? 

This feeling was confirmed not long 
zo when one of our distinguished ex- 
Jerts in religious education frankly ad- 
jitted in conversation that “the whole 
Ihilosophy upon which our practice has 
‘een based has been shown to be false, 
ind we don’t know what to do.” In con- 
equence, it was said, the best that is to 
he done is simply to awaken a deep in- 
lerest in the problem, to make the clergy 
‘and seminarians) aware of the difficul- 
yy, and to work toward some temporary 
ubstitute until a sound philosophy of ed- 
acation can emerge. 


[ILLUMINATION AND REFORMATION 
What has the difficulty been? By and 


harge, it has been a reliance on the whole 
soint-of-view of “progressive” educators, 
hich in turn is based ‘on a view of man 
and the world that deeper thought and 
‘recent historical events have destroyed. 
‘The “over-all” philosophy prevailing 
during the past half-century has been a 
Niberalistic immanentism, grounded in an 
levolutionary world-view; it has taught 
Mthat man is fundamentally ‘“‘good” and 
that his principal need is for illumination 
‘rather than reformation ; it has been op- 
timistic about the possibility of human 
perfection in this world; it has, at the 
-same time, overlooked or minimized the 
“misery” of man, while it emphasized, 
‘in an extreme fashion, his “grandeur”— 
to use words of Pascal. What has been 
-called, perhaps unfairly, the “Teachers’ 
College philosophy” has been dominant ; 
‘in secular education, this has held the 
‘entire teaching profession in captivity, 
although now its sway is threatened. 
The ideas expressed ten years ago in 
John Dewey’s 4 Common Faith have 
been the actual — although often not the 
professed nor even the recognized phil- 
_esophical assumptions of the system of 
American public school education. And 
with whatever. modifications and accom- 
modations ‘to Christian thought, much 


~ The Presuppositions 
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of religious education has been based on 
the same general theories about the na- 
ture of man, the meaning of religion, 
the goals to be sought, and the ways to 
seek them. 

Several years ago, a striking book 
made its appearance. It was Dr. H. Shel- 
ton Smith’s Faith and Nurture. With a 
surgeon’s knife, Dr. Smith probed into 


is a 


Fr. 


“Christianity 
tradition of belief, adoration, and life.” 


PITTENGER: 


the philosophy of education as held by 
most of our leaders; he showed that 
failure -to recognize the “tragic dimen- 
sion” in life, the inexplicability of hu- 
man experience without some transcend- 
ent divine reality, the sad but inescap- 
able truth that man is a sinner, the need 
for conversion to God if man is to be 
truly man, had so vitiated the religious 
instruction in Sunday schools and other 
institutions devoted to teaching Chris- 
tianity, that what was in fact being 
taught was a parody of the Christian 
religion, all the more dangerous because 
it was half-true. To use Pascal’s words 
once more, to talk about man’s “‘gran- 
deur” without insistence on his “misery” 
is not only stupidly half-true, it is posi- 
tively wicked. Man is both great and 


sinful; either one without the other is a 


terrible misrepresentation of the facts. 
Dr. Smith did a magnificent job of 
criticism. But nobody has yet done the 
constructive work that is needed, if we 
are to have a sound philosophy for our 
instructors. We have plenty of informa- 
tion about psychological development, 
teaching techniques, remedial methods, 
“the dynamics of learning,” etc.; what 
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of Religious Education 
By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


Instructor in Christian Apologetics, General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. | 


we lack is a soundly human, essentially 
Christian view, which will tie all these 
things together and give us a coherent 
pattern upon which we can proceed. All 
of our new discoveries in the realm of 
psychology, for example, do not contrib- 
ute as they should to our methods of 
teaching, precisely because they hang in 
mid-air; they require for their proper use 
some inclusive view which will see them 
for what they are. 

Now the writer is a theologian, rather 
than a religious educator. But some con- 
siderable experience in dealing with the 
products of our present system, no mat- ~ 
ter what ‘“‘courses” may have been used, 
has convinced him that the fundamental 
defect in our curriculum and in our 
methods is a failure to see what he would 
term “the integral nature of Christian- 
ity.” By this we mean a recognition of 
the fact that Christianity, at any rate 
in the Catholic sense in which we Epis- 
copalians are bound by our Prayer Book 
to take it, is a whole —that the faith, 
the worship, the life in grace are all of 
them knit together into a new pattern 
whose purpose is to lift sinning human- 
ity into a new and vitalizing relation- 
ship with God through participation in 
the life-giving humanity of God-made- 
Man. In a phrase which we have used 
elsewhere, Christianity is a “culture” — 
a socially-conveyed tradition of belief, 
adoration, and life, whose primary as- 
sumptions are different from those of 
“the world” (which, as Bishop Gore 
used to say, means human society as it 
organizes itself apart from God). 

What we need, then, is a thorough- 
going study of these basic Christian as- 
sumptions about life and destiny, in re- 
lation to the educational process. It is 


* not enough to teach children proposi- 


tions, although there is much more to 
be said for this than the last: generation 
of educators would allow; neither is it 
enough to try to develop what are called 
“attitudes” — the one thing, as Jacques 
Barzun said in Teacher in America, that — 
cannot be taught, but must be caught 
by contact. Participation in the actual 
life of the new community, experience 
of the reality of “the Church at work in 
worship,” is essential; explanations of 
the why of this community and its wor- 
ship will then be in order, as will the 
indication of the ways in which this 
must be implemented in conduct. But 
behind all this is the philosophy of life 
which Christianity itself presupposes and 
demands. 

Our real problem is simply that we 
have been content: to stick on. as by 
glue, a Christian. education, while ‘the 
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substratum of the learner’s life and ex- 
perience is left where it was; it is based, 
without much modification, on the old 
American assumptions which whether 
we like it or not are either partially 
Christian or definitely non-Christian. In 
his recent articles in THE LIVING 
CuHuRCH, Fr. Carroll E. Simcox has in- 
dicated very well the utter disparity be- 
tween Christian educational assumptions 
and those of secular education. To what 
degree do our religious educators recog- 
nize this? How far have they gone in 
working toward an educational philos- 
ophy which will also recognize it? One 
suspects that they have not gone very 
far. One of the few recent books which 
discusses, although very briefly, this kind 
of question as it touches Episcopalians, 
is Dr. Randolph C. Miller’s Guide for 
Church School Teachers. 

But we ought to have a big book, a 
thorough and searching study, of all the 
techniques and methods of education, 
psychological and otherwise, grounded in 
an integrally Christian world-view and 
concerned specifically with the situation 
in the Episcopal Church, where a liv- 
ing and dynamic orthodoxy can include 
the new truths and real values that have 
come to us in the past half-century with- 
out destroying the balance and propor- 
tion of the historic Christian position. 

If a theologian may be permitted. to 
throw down a challenge, the writer 
would say that our religious educators, 
in collaboration with our theologians, 
should set themselves the task of work- 
ing long and hard at precisely such a 
study. Our Department of Christian 
Education, under its new head, should 
make this its primary responsibility. Only 
then, we may safely say, will any new 
methods, changed techniques, up-to-date 
courses and modern curricula, come any- 
where near the mark. Dr. Bernard Id- 
dings Bell has been a voice crying in the 
wilderness, these many years; surely he 
is right in saying that unless we who 
study and teach the Church’s theology, 


and those who in parishes and schools are ~ 


engaged in “getting it across” to our peo- 
ple, cooperate in developing a fundamen- 
tally Christian educational philosophy, 
we can hardly hope for very much— 
and, sad as it is, shall continue to get 


~ less, even, than we hope for. 
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The Doctor as Religious Leade 
By Edward Podolsky, M.D. ! 


EDICINE and religion had a 
M common beginning. The earliest 

‘priests were men of medicine, 
and in very early times the pagan priests 
practised the healing art in their tem- 
ples. This was also a rather common 
practice of the monks in the Middle 
Ages. In those days the monasteries were 
the centers of medical learning. Many a 
priest attained fame as a physician. The 
Abbot Lupus in Ferrieres and Albertus 
Magnus are but two of the many who 
were as famous as doctors as they were 
as priests. 


CosMAS AND DAMIAN 


_ Perhaps the two most famous reli- 
gious leaders who were also medical 
men were Cosmas and Damian, the pa- 
tron saints of surgery. According to leg- 
end, they were born in Arabia in the 
third century, A.pD., the eldest of five 
sons. ‘hey became physicians, but they 
were also thorougly imbued with reli- 
gious ideals. They combined medicine 
and religion in a thoroughly practical 
manner. 

In time they had a very large and 
successful practice. Their fame spread 
widely, and stories of their miracles in 
healing reached the ears of Lysias, gov- 
ernor of A°gea. They were brought be- 
fore the tribunal, where they asserted 
their faith in Christ. This was a heinous 
crime in a pagan country, and they were 
condemned to death. They went through 
the most horrible tortures, but still they 
would not renounce their faith. They 
died martyrs. But their work was not 
forgotten, for they became the patron 
saints of surgery. 

The earliest medical schools frequent- 
ly chose the two brothers as their patron 
saints. Their pictures were incorporated 
in the seals of the colleges, and even med- 
ical societies honored the memory of 
these two holy men. As late as 1700, the 
Medical Society of Vienna observed the 
Saints’ Day with services in Stephans- 
kirche, at which time pictures of Cos- 
mas and Damian healing the sick were 
widely distributed. 


Moses MAIMoNIDES 


Perhaps the most famous Jewish reli- 
gious leader who was widely known as 
a physician was Moses Maimonides. He 
was born on March 30, 1135, at Cor- 
dova, Spain. His youth was spent in the 
acquisition of religious learning. The 
Talmud was his first love, and he ac- 
quired an amazing knowledge of Jewish 
religious lore. Before he was 23 years 
old he had attained fame as a Talmudic 
scholar. 


In 1160, Maimonides left Spain an 
taking with him his daughter and 
sons, Moses and David, settled in Fe 
Morocco. Here he found many of 
co-religionists leading a life far frox 
ethical. There in Fez, he did yeom 
service as a religious leader. 

He was about 25 years old when 
wrote in Arabic his famous letter, “Eq 
say on the Sanctification of God.] 
Through this letter he saved Judais 
from absorption into Islam in Fez. B 
this letter was not without disagreeabl 
consequences to himself. 

Maimonides was obliged to leave Fe 
because the authorities did not want hi 
in the city. On April 18, 1165, he le 
for Palestine, where there were onl 
1,000 Jewish families who were poor i 
worldly goods and culture. There wa 
not much to be gained by living her 
so he decided to go to Egypt. 

He arrived in Alexandria where h 
was presented to the illustrious Saladin 
ruler of Egypt. Saladin was one of th 
most enlightened rulers of that time. H 
and Maimonides became close friends 
and it was in Egypt that this: great medi 
cal and religious leader was to accom 
plish his greatest work. 

The Jews in Egypt enjoyed almos 
complete liberty under the benevolent 
rule of Saladin. They were governed by 
their own nagid, or prince, who appoint- 
ed rabbis and synagogue officials. But 
while they had all they wanted in the 
way of material comforts, spiritually 
they were in a rather sad state. 

There was little genuine devotion to 
religion. Karaism was eating deeply into 
the communal organization. The Kara- 
ites sought to govern their lives by the 
Scripture only. Through his indefati- 
gable work, Maimonides brought back 
most of the Karaites into Rabbinate 
Judaism —a most remarkable stage in 
his religious leadership. 

It was a little after this that Maimoni- 
des began to devote more and more of 
his time to medicine. As a matter of 
fact, it was the latter part of his life 
that distinguished this great religious 
leader as a medical man. In 1174 Mai- 
monides became private physician to 
Vizir Alfadhel, and, in 1177, Maimoni- 
des appears to have been recognized as 
the official head of the Cairo Jews. 

“A physician,” he says, in his Siraj, 
“should begin with simple treatment, try- 
ing to cure by diet before he adminis- 
ters drugs.” Moses Maimonides wrote 
as voluminously on medicine as he did on 
religion. The characteristics which dis- 
tinguished his medical writings are: 

(1) Rationalism. The diagnosis pre- 


2 
i treatment of disease is based 
ientific principles and common sense, 
has nothing to do with guess work 
imysticism. 


) He believed in vis medicatrix na- 
-) He believed in prevention, rath- 
jan eure. 

‘aimonides’ prolific literary output 
xs him as one of the most eminent 
scholarly physicians of his own and 
Needing generations. It is true that 
nade no epochal medical discoveries, 
he did a great deal to put into daily 
tice all the great medical truths of 
ime. Maimonides died on Decem- 
13, 1204, in the seventieth year of 
Wife. He was sincerely mourned not 
i by the Jews but by the Moslems as 


\ 


The influence of his work in 


icine and religion was actively felt 
a great many years after his death. 


WILFRED GRENFELL 


t 
Be haps the most famous of modern 
}or-ministers was Wilfred Grenfell. 
}nfell was born in Cheshire, England, 
§865. He was the son of a Church 
England priest, but the love for the 
twas deeply ingrained, for one of his 
estors was Sir Richard Grenville, who 
one of England’s great naval heroes. 
jrenfell early determined to become 
ctor. It was a period when surgeons 
ated in pus-drenched and _blood- 
med frock coats, and the operating 
m was often in truth the execution 
. But Grenfell took it all in his 
de. He later interned in the East 
H of London, where he had many a 
iken head to mend; syphilis and gonor- 
a were as common as sore throats; 
| he was quite apt in treating delirium 
mens. He saw what alcohol did, and 
lly in his career he began to hate it. 
One night Dr. Grenfell was return- 
| from an out-patient case, when he 
iy a big tent in which Moody and 
aky were holding a revival meeting. 
- entered, but after listening a while 
ja very tedious and aimless discourse 
»got up to leave. The eagle-eyed Moo- 
‘saw him and called out, “Let us sing 
aymn while our brother finishes his 
nyer.”” 

his brought Dr. Grenfell back to his 
tt. Dwight Moody was as efficient a 
actitioner of religion as Grenfell was 
practitioner of medicine. 


th the determination to make religion 
‘eal effort or frankly abandon it. That 
uld have been one issue while I lived 
‘th a mother like mine.” And Grenfell 
came a practicing Christian. When 
_ began as ship’s surgeon on a hospital 
lip with the North Sea fishing fleet, 
was with the determination to be a 
hting Christian. He looked after the 
uls as well as the bodies of his men. 
‘It was in connection with his work 


| Labrador that Dr, Grenfell attained 


“When I left,” says Grenfell, “it eae 


world-wide fame. He brought comfort 
of body and soul to the lonely fishermen, 
half-breed Eskimos, and Indians of that 
frost-bitten, barren peninsula of New- 
foundland. He established hospitals, a 
branch of the Red Cross and Salvation 
Army and brought the teachings of 
Christ to the Eskimos and Indians. He 
was a practical Christian and he was 
able to teach his religion in a most prac- 
tical way. 

Dr. Grenfell found that it is easier 
to teach religion to “heathens” if you 
make a serious effort ‘to improve their 
economic status first. He built up the 
industries of Labrador, and made it a 
flourishing community. 


RELIGION 


On the subject of missions, Sir Wil- 
fred had some very definite ideas. It 
was his opinion that missionary money 
and effort are often wasted by red tape. 
He saw no sense in praying to the Lord 
to do something when we could do it 
ourselves if we wanted to take the 
trouble. 

At heart he was a rugged individual- 
ist: “Has one man more than another 
the right to be called ‘missionary,’ for of 
what use is any man in the world if 
he has no mission in it? Christ’s life is 
one long emphasis on the point that in 
the last analysis, when something has to 
be done, it is the individual who has to 
do it.” 


IN ART 


By DR. WALTER L. NATHAN 


St. Francis with Little Animals 
Frederick G. R. Roth (American, 1872-1944) 


HE memory of St. Francis of 
Assisi is sacred to Christians every- 


where, regardless of creed. Of: 


those who followed in the footsteps of the 
Master, this gentle preacher came closest 
to “doing Christ’s work in Christ’s own 
way.” His compassion was so great that 
he gave away all his possessions in order 
to lead a life of austere poverty in the 
devoted service of the poor and the sick. 
His unselfish love extended to all man- 
kind, but it did not end there. The sun, 
the moon and the stars, water, fire and 
wind, the earth with its flowers and 
fruits, and every living being were 
brothers and sisters to him, singing the 
glory of the Lord in one great harmony 
of exultation. 


Almost single-handed St. Francis 
changed man’s outlook on nature. Where 
she had once been treated as something 
purely material, to be fought or subju- 
gated, feared or despised, according to 
whether or not man could bend her to 
his will, St. Francis saw the revelation 
of God in all nature — the spiritual kin- 
ship of everything created. 

It was a natural thing for Frederick 
G. R. Roth to choose this subject because 
of the artist’s lifelong preoccupation 
with animal sculpture. 

Many of his figures in bronze and 
stone have become deservedly popular, 
among them the equestrian statue of 
George Washington at Morristown, 
New Jersey. ‘ 
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OW MANY past senior wardens has your 
H parish? A century ago, it was a rare thing 
for a man to relinquish the office until he was 
in his dotage. Nowadays, however, more and more 
parishes are adopting the principle of rotation in 
office, and the resultant benefits are many. In fact, 
we have never heard of a parish which regretted its 
adoption of the principle. 

Yet there are still many parishes which continue 
to adhere to the practice of electing some distin- 
guished parishioner as senior warden for life (with 
the formality, of course, of annual reélection). We 
even know. of a diocese which has the custom of sin- 
gling out senior wardens with long service for special 
recognition at the annual diocesan convention. If the 
parish is small, it is argued that there are not enough 
high-grade candidates for the various offices. If it is 
large, it is argued that much experience is required 
for effective service. Often, appreciation of the de- 
votion of the inner circle blocks a change to a system 
of rotation. Thus the principle of stagnation for one 
reason or another continues to reign supreme. 

As the Church buckles down to its evangelistic 
task, parishes which still follow the principle of stag- 
nation in office should consider seriously the possi- 
bility of a change. For if terms of service as vestry- 
man and warden are limited, the effect is not merely 
to provide new lay leadership in the parish from 
time to time; it also provides a system whereby new 
members go through a process of ‘“‘promotion” year 
by year. Faithful service is rewarded with increased 
responsibility, and the result is that laymen are firmly 
integrated into the life of the parish. 

In a typical parish we know, as soon as an adult 
is confirmed or is added to the rolls by transfer, the 
rector and vestry find a job for him. Ushering, sing- 
ing in the choir, teaching in the Sunday school, serv- 
ing as an every-member canvasser — these are a few 
of the possibilities. Thus, he is drawn into the func- 
tioning of the parish and comes into contact with other 
parishioners so that he grows to know them and they 
to know him. If he is faithful in his duties, he is asked 
to undertake some other duty. A good canvasser, for 
example, may become the head of a team in the next 
parish canvass. A faithful usher may become head of 
the ushers’ guild. Committees working under the 
vestry on a variety of aspects of parish life — finance, 
building, church growth, etc. — provide additional 
fields of lay service. 

If the layman has served with faithfulness and 
ability on these bodies, his name is likely to come up 
for election to the vestry, or he may be chosen to 
head the every member canvass or to serve as parish 
treasurer. Then, he may advance to the office of jun- 
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EDITORIAL 


More Past Senior Wardens 


. fellowship of past senior wardens — of men who h 


ior warden; and then to the highest office the pa. 
is able to bestow — the office of senior warden. A 
two years’ service in this office, he must step aside 
the time being to leave room for others who 
climbed the same ladder. 

The boys who have been confirmed in the pa 
and grown up in it have their preliminary grades 
distinction in the acolytes’ guild and young peo 
fellowship. When they arrive at their late 20’s t 
begin to go through the steps of adult service 
scribed above. But, as a matter of fact, in this 
urban parish the change of population is so large 
few of the boys who were confirmed there still 
in the community 15 years later. 


Gi pias constant flow of population change — 
of the dominant facts of American life today 
helps the process of ‘natural selection’ from 
large group of ushers, canvassers, etc., to the sma 
group of vestrymen and wardens. And, in turn, 
training every layman in active parish service, 
plan of rotation provides an experienced group fr 
which to draw the future lay leadership of the pari 

As time goes on, the parish develops a notewor 


worked at every level of parish life and know the 
sponsibilities of a layman, but who have no spec 
job except to pitch in and help the present leaders 
put over its objectives. Serving once again on 

lower levels of canvassing, ushering, and commit 
membership, they bring to their jobs the wisdom a 
experience that results from having served on t 
higher levels. And they help the new men who a 
now serving in the “executive’’ positions to do 

effective job. 

Does this seem like a highly idealized pictur 
To be sure, human ambition and human laziness be 
intervene to prevent parish life even under the pl 
of rotation from being an exact duplicate of heave 
Sometimes a wife is disappointed when her man 
passed over for an office. But — unlike parishes whi 
do not follow the principle of rotation — her disa 
pointment will be assuaged next year or the year aft 
when the office falls vacant again. As far as lazine 
is concerned, the principle of rotation rotates the la 
man out of office without pain after he has served |} 
term. 

There may be an occasional past senior ae 
who, having gone through the grades, considers hi 
self done with the Church. But we have never hea 
of one. 

We mentioned above the relation of this eysil 


_to evangelism. It is, of course, becoming the custc 


for those who advocate any Church cause to str 


| evangelistic implications. But perhaps this is not 
wholly bad custom. Certainly, the man who knows 
at he will be put to work in the parish if he joins 
that his work will be recognized with prestige and 
omotion, and that there is no bar to his attaining 
e highest distinction the parish can bestow, will be 
ore likely to enter upon Church life with enthu- 
asm than the man who knows that a handful of 
cients are at the helm and will remain there until 
ey die. 

We would not for a moment desire to detract 
om the lifetimes of generous service given by vestry- 
en and wardens under the plan we have unfeelingly 
naracterized as the principle of stagnation. They, 
; a group, have long since passed _the point of feeling 
ay thrill at being reélected to a job which exacts 

uch time and offers no mundane reward. Theirs is 

‘service given not for pleasure but out of devotion 
}) Christ and His Church, and we honor them for it. 
it the same time, we are sure that many of them 
}ould agree with our main contention that it would 
i: better for most parishes if the principle of rotation 
rere adopted. > . 

There is a variety of plans of rotation adopted 
different parishes, and in some cases, we believe, 
ly dioceses. Essentially, however, the practical details 

ire these: no one to continue as a warden or as a 
festryman for more than two or three consecutive 
ears; and (of primary importance) the adoption of 
nis rule in a form which will not permit of any 

xceptions. 


Quietness and Confidence 


AS THE Security Council takes up the question of 
-& the Russian blockade of Berlin, the hope for a 
veaceful settlement of this dispute between the East 
ind the West seems remote. Russia has only to exer- 
lise her veto to have the case thrown out of this par- 
cular court. And there seems little likelihood that 
.n appeal to the Assembly or to the Court of Interna- 
ional Justice will be any more successful. 

' Must we resign ourselves, therefore, to the inevit- 
ibility of a Third World War, with all the horrors 
that must be involved in a conflict with atomic weap- 
yns? Or is there still ground for reasonable hope of 
1 peaceful settlement of the points at issue between 
Soviet Russia and the nations of the West? 

_ For our part, we still do not believe that war is 
nevitable. And we think that every avenue that may 
sead to a peaceful settlement should be thoroughly 
explored. We should take to heart the words of the 
‘Lambeth report: “The growing fatalism on this sub- 
ect is in itself a danger.” We should not allow our- 
selyes to get into such a fatalistic frame of mind that 
we think that, since war is inevitable, the sooner it 
begins the better. ty 
Fortunately, we believe that Secretary Marshall, 
r. Dulles, and the other leaders who are formulat- 
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EDITORIAL 


ing the bipartisan foreign policy of this country are 
well aware of this danger, and are doing everything 
in their power to guard against it. But there are 
others, some of them highly placed in the govern- 
ment, and some others in positions of great influence, 
who are not doing so. Large sections of the press, for 
example, are so emphasizing the sensational aspects 
of the world news as to aggravate the sore spots and 
tend to foster that very spirit of fatalism which could 
lead this nation into war against its better judgment. 

We do not, of course, mean that the United States 
should remain supine in the face of the undoubted 
aggression which underlies the Berlin blockade, and 
other aspects of the Soviet policy. Mr. Marshall was 
quite right in warning the Soviet Union that our pa- 
tience must not be mistaken for cowardice. There 
may come a time-when we must act, firmly and force- 
fully, to resist attack, as we did at Pearl Harbor. If 


the Russians force any such event, they will find 


America strong, united, and determined. . 

Meanwhile, however, it is not blustering or 
threats but quiet, skillful diplomacy that we must em- 
ploy. The words of Isaiah are quite as important to 
the foreign policy of nations as to the conduct of in- 
dividuals: ‘In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” In this time when the United Nations is 
put to a test for which it was never designed, with 
civilization itself at stake, let this be the watchword 
alike of statesmen and of men and women of good- 
will everywhere, and especially of the Christian peo- 
ple of America. 


IN OCTOBER 


HE fitful fall of leaves 

has wrought this delicacy of twig, rising and fine: 
the sinking sun, this amber incandescence — 
of curled leaves brightly lit, and clearly burning. 


This is the summer’s death, the season’s turning. 


Yet nothing grieves in nature at decline, 


nor fears, nor flees 

a measured slow senesence: 

not though some wintery blast 

may rend bare boughs — blow vast 
from space, encompassing and fierce — 


not though the conquered earth contract and freeze. 


Still, through dark, thinning trees 


the stars can pierce. 


MARGARET STOCKWELL TALBERT. 
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The Church of Russia and Its American Branch 
By Ralph Montgomery Arkush | 


Legal Advisor to the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North America 


‘NOME historical perspective is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the 
present relationship between the 

Church: of Russia and its American 
branch. 

The cesaro-papism of the East is a 
commonplace of Church history. The 
high procurator, a civil servant of the 
czar, sat at a separate table but in the 
same room with the Most Sacred Gov- 
erning Synod of the Russian Church; 
canonically neither his sovereign nor he 
occupied any place in the ecclesiastical 
order; as a practical matter no action of 
the synod was effective without his ap- 
proval. 

It is not surprising that while at the 


Moscow Sobor of 1917-1918, in accord- 


ance with ancient tradition, the name of 
Tikhon was drawn by a venerable monk 
from an urn which had stood all night 
before a famous ikon of the Mother of 
God enclosing the three names, sealed in 
wax rolls, of the candidates for Patri- 
arch who had received the highest num- 
ber of votes the day before, this tradition 
was not followed at the Moscow Sobor 
of 1945, but the assembled bishops, 
priests, and laymen acclaimed as ““Axios” 
(worthy) the sole candidate whose name 
had been mentioned in the opening ad- 
dress made by the chairman of the So- 
viet council on Church (Orthodox) 
affairs. 


Loyatty To Sovier REGIME 


Nor is it surprising that, as recently 
admitted by Metropolitan Benjamin, un- 
til recently the representative here of the 
Patriarch, while testifying in a civil suit, 
it is still the policy of the Patriarchate 
to require that Russian Orthodox clergy 
outside of the USSR be “loyal” to the 
Soviet regime, in the sense of refraining 
from public criticism. This policy he 
justified, not by reference to Church 
canons, but solely by the words of our 
Lord, ‘Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s” (12 Mark: 17). He was 
asked whether those words, which had 
been spoken in a province of the Roman 
Empire, would have required a mission- 
ary preaching the Gospel outside the 
boundaries of that Empire to remain 
loyal to the Roman Emperor! This ques- 
tion was excluded by the judge. 

But this question lies at the very nub 
of the present situation. The American 
branch of the Russian Church is older 
than the Constitution of the United 
States. Until the Bolshevik Revolution 
the attachment of the North American 
clergy and flock to their supreme Church 
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authority or even to the person of the 
czar, as the protector and patron of 
their Church, was not inconsistent with 
their loyalty as citizens of the United 
States and Canada. But administrative, 
legislative, and judicial subjection to a 


, 


Mr. ArkusH: “The autonomy of the 
American Church continues.” 


supreme Church authority which itself 
survives only by sufferance of an avowed- 
ly atheistic regime is another matter. 
Let us suppose that the officially de- 
clared policy of the Vatican prior to 
World War II had been to require the 
Roman Catholic clergy in the United 
States and Canada to be loyal to Musso- 
lini. Is there any doubt that a majority 


of those clergy would have declared 


themselves temporarily absolved from 
their organizational dependence on the 
see of Rome, pending its release from 
bondage to the fascist dictatorship? 
That is just what happened in the 
American branch of the Russian Church. 
When the terror of anti-religious perse- 
cution following the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and the civil war had somewhat 
subsided, leaving thousands of Orthodox 
clergy in the camps of Siberia (e.g., Solo- 
vetski, as stated by Dallin and Nico- 
laevsky in Forced Labor in Russia on 
page 175), two groups emerged under 
the watchful control of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The schismatic New or Reno- 
vated Church (sometimes erroneously 
referred to as the Living Church) had 
gone on record at its 1923 meeting as 
devoted to its atheistic masters, declar- 
ing “capitalism to be a mortal sin and 


battle with capitalism to be holy t 
Christians.” This was the group whic 
purported to unfrock Patriarch Tikhot 
and commission the married priest Joh 
S. Kedrovsky as archbishop to rule ove 
the American branch. The other gro 
was the Patriarchal Church, which grad 
ually emerged from the “catacombs” an 
eventually absorbed the New Churel 
The Patriarch and his synod attempte 
to dismiss Archbishop Platon as hea 
of the American branch solely becaus 
of “public acts of counter-revolution d 
rected against the Soviet power,” refe 
ring merely to his avowed intellectuz 
disapproval of the Soviet regime ( Ukas 
No. 28, January 16, 1924). Faced th 
with the attack on their left by the Se 
viet sponsored Kedrovsky and the attac 
on their right by their beloved but Sovie 
dominated Patriarch, the American cler 
gy and flock had no choice but to a 
thorize the breaking off of all adminis 
trative, legislative, and judicial conned 
tion with Moscow, which they did i 
April, 1924, at Detroit, affirming, ho 
ever, their spiritual loyalty to Patriare 
Tikhon. He died shortly thereafter, i 
1925. The Soviet authorities permitte 
no successor to be elected until 1943 
when Sergius was named Patriarch b 
a synod of bishops. In the interval Se 
glus, as substitute locum tenens of th 
patriarchal throne, had sent Benjami 
here (Ukase No. 29, March 22, 1933) 
demanding a pledge of loyalty to th 
Soviet power which the American clerg 
refused to give. There followed a serie 
of patriarchal edicts declaring the Ame 
ican Church schismatic and laying a 
interdict on its clergy (Ukase No. 61 
August 16, 1933; Ukase No. 1005, Jun 
29, 1934; Ukase of January 5, 1935) 


AUTONOMY AND LOYALTY 
In November, 1946, the Americar 


Church, in convention assembled a 
Cleveland, reaffirmed its spiritual loyal 
ty to the Patriarchate but insisted or 
retaining its administrative and legisla 
tive autonomy. This principle was a 
cepted by the Patriarch in a cable te 
Metropolitan Theophilus, head of th 
American Church, in January, 194 
but it has never been confirmed by offi 
cial edict. 

In the summer of 1947 the Patriarc 
sent Metropolitan Gregory of Lenin 
grad and Novgorod to discuss ‘details’ 
with Metropolitan Theophilus. Metro 
politan Gregory presented successivel 
two projects of “autonomy.” The earlie 
one subjected the American body to de 


The Living Churel 
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ease 
. 
as of sobors held in Russia and or- 
of the Patriarch, made elections of 
American metropolitan and bishops 
ct to confirmation by the Patriarch, 
to the Church authorities in Russia 
(late jurisdiction in case of trials of 
American metropolitan and bishops, 
din the Patriarch the right of high- 
supervision over Church life in 
rica, conditioned the transfer and 
gage of parochial properties on per- 
fon of the authorities in Russia and 
ribed in meticulous detail the con- 
tional form of the American branch 
a even to minutiae of administrative 
ization. The project provided for 
participation of American delegates 
Bibors held in Russia where — even 
: any given time their attendance 
id be feasible—they could always 
utvoted. 

August 8, 1947, the Metropolitan 
cil of the American Church, which 
the Cleveland Sobor of 1946 had 
jorized, with the Metropolitan, to 
y out the resolution relating to the 
jarchate, met with Metropolitan 
zory and submitted to him its own 
ect which had been approved by 
fropolitan: Theophilus. In substance 
project provided: 

ne American Church is an autonomous 
rch. The Patriarch will not recognize 
Ilel jurisdictions in North America. 
_American Church will continue to 
snize the Patriarch as its spiritual 
'and to recognize his authority in mat- 
oncerning faith and dogma. His name 
‘be elevated at all services. On matters 
uith and dogma the American Church 
» communicate with other Orthodox 
ches through the Patriarch unless cir- 
stances make such manner of commu- 
ion impossible. The American Church 
“communicate directly with other Or- 
fox bodies in America. It will keep the 
fiarch informed as to its activities. The 
ates of the All American Sobor shall 
ent to the Patriarch for his informa- 
' The American Church is headed by 
Metropolitan who is elected by the All 
hrican Sobor. The Patriarch shall be 
med immediately of such election. 
bishops of the American Church are 
fed and consecrated in accordance with 
established order. It is to preserve its 
dlete independence and be governed on 
‘basis of its constitution and statutes. 
Zoverning authorities, at their discre- 
will determine which of the hier- 
yy, clergy and parishes of the Patri- 
al Exarchate in North America are 
2 included in the American Church and 
time and order of such inclusion. 


his project, which certainly was 
uin the framework of the Cleveland 
‘lution, was summarily (i.e., within 
| days) rejected by Metropolitan 
igory. He found it uncanonical in 
| the Patriarch was not given the 
t of confirmation (and, if necessary, 
ordination) of a metropolitan; the 
tiarch and the council of Russian 
were not given appellate juris- 
over a trial of the metropolitan; 


the project ignored the tie of the Amer- 
in the USSR “which, by sobornal force, 
must stand at the head of the adminis- 
tration of the entire’ Russian Church. 
He characterized the project as offering 
not an autonomous, but an autocephalous, 
administration of the American Church. 
He submitted a counterproposal omit- 
ting some of the provisions of his earlier 
project but still subjecting the American 
Church to decisions of the Russian 
sobors and orders of the Patriarch, re- 
quiring confirmation by the Patriarch of 
the election of the American metropoli- 
tan and bishops, granting to the hier- 
archy in Russia appellate judicial jur- 
isdiction over the American metropoli- 
tan and bishops and providing for the 
participation of American delegates in 
Russian sobors. 

This second project was still far from 
the terms of the Cleveland resolution. It 
contained the vice of subjection to Mos- 
cow in elective, legislative, judicial, and 
administrative matters. In the memoran- 
dum enclosing this project Metropolitan 
Gregory suggested the continuance of 
parallel jurisdiction, one under the 
American Metropolitan, one under the 
Patriarch, and a special provision for 
Carpatho-Russian parishes (possibly as 
a third jurisdiction ?). 

No modification of Metropolitan 
Gregory’s second project was ever made, 
either by him or the Patriarch. In the 
meantime, on October 16, 1947, in the 
civil court trial above referred to, Met- 
ropolitan Gregory appeared and was 
sworn as a witness. The substance of his 
testimony was that the resolution:of the 
All American Sobor held at Detroit in 
1924 and the subsequent elections of 
metropolitans by the Church in America 
were null, that Metropolitan Theophilus 
and his clergy were still under suspen- 
sion laid by Moscow, and that Metropol- 
itan Benjamin was recognized as the 
only validly ruling bishop of the Amer- 
ican Church. 

While Metropolitan Gregory did not 
in so many words reafirm the demand 
of “loyalty” to the Soviet regime, it is 
not difficult to envisage what would have 
been the practical result if his terms had 
been accepted. The American clergy, 
citizens of the United States and Can- 
ada, would have found themselves in 
this position: a priest or bishop who dis- 
played the hammer and sickle among the 
flags in the house of God and was loud 
in his praise of Communism or criticism 
of capitalism (according to a recent news 
report the Patriarch has declared that if 
the world divides into two camps there 
is mo question as to which side the 
Church of Russia stands on!) would 
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3. 19th Sunday after Trinity 
10. 20th Sunday after Trinity, 


merit advancement or reward; a priest 
or bishop who acclaimed the ERP or the 
Truman Plan or criticized the rape of 
Czechoslovakia or Finland would be 
courting disfavor. Such a situation is 
unthinkable. 

The second project of Metropolitan 
Gregory was considered at a meeting of 
the American bishops held in San Fran- 
cisco on November 12-14, 1947. They 
approved the project of the Metropoli- 
tan Council submitted on August 9; 
1947, as “corresponding to the spirit and 
sense ee the resolution of the 7th (All 
American) Cleveland Sobor, and the 
only one acceptable to the Church con- 
sciousness’ of the American Church, and 
resolved to put off the formulation of 
the tie with the Patriarchate “to a more 
provitious time.” 

The resolution of the bishops was 
presented to the Metropolitan Council 
which has decided that negotiations for 
Church unity should not be considered 
terminated, but that every effort should 
be exerted to carry out the decision of 
the Cleveland Sobor and obtain an af- 
firmance of the autonomous status of the 
Russian Church in America. 


‘TRIAL OF THEOPHILUS 


On January 10, 1948, news of a pa- 
triarchal ukase. subjecting the American 
hierarchy to a Church trial in the USSR 
was broadcast by the Moscow radio, 
picked up by the Soviet embassy monitor 
in London, and relayed here. This 
was before Metropolitan Theophilus re- 
ceived the ukase by mail. The ukase ac- 
cused the Metropolitan and his bishops 
of “stubborn opposition to the appeals of 
the Mother-Church for unity . . . involv- 
ing of their flock in schism against the 
wishes of the flock itself expressed in the 
resolution of the Cleveland Sobor” 
(Ukase No. 2140, December 26, 1947). 

Under date of March 15, 1948, all 
of the priests and laymen, members of - 
the Metropolitan Council, addressed a 
letter to the clergy and laypeople of the 
Russian Church in America, in which 
the documents exchanged with Metro- 
politan Gregory were discussed. The 
letter concluded: 

“Tt is clear that the conditions of the 
Cleveland Sobor are not wholly accept- 
able to the Patriarchate at this time. So 
long as those conditions remain indis- 
pensable our hierarchy should not be 
blamed for seeking to conform to the 
decision of the Sobor. Whenever the Pa- 
triarch indicates that he is disposed to 
accept the conditions proposed in the 
Sobor’s resolution, the matter can be 
immediately taken up and brought to a 
successful conclusion. Let us hope that 
moment will arrive in the near future, to 
the greater glory of our Church in Amer- 
ica and of the Church in Russia. In the 
meantime, as expressly enjoined by the 
Cleveland resolution, the autonomy of 
the American Church continues.” 
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LONG ISLAND 


Episcopal Radio Hour Previewed 


More than 1,500 clergy and laity of 
the diocese of Long Island witnessed the 
transcription on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 17th, of “Dark Victory,” which 
has been selected as one of a series of 
plays which will appear on “The Epis- 
copal Hour.” 

“Dark Victory” will be the fourth in 
the series and will be broadcast on Octo- 
ber 22d. The transcription was made in 
Cathedral House, Garden City, in the 
presence of most of the diocesan clergy 
and members of the vestries of the par- 
ishes. The leading roles were taken by 
Celeste Holm and Walter Abel, with 
Walter Hampden appearing for the 
first time as the host of the hour. The 
unanimous opinion of the audience was 
that the play was very well acted, and 
that the little sermon at the end was in 
the very best of taste; and that the hour 
is a justified venture in evangelism to 
reach the 70,000,000 Americans who do 
not attend church regularly. 

Bishop DeWolfe, and Mr. Vinton 
Freedley, president of the Episcopal 
Actors’ Guild, spoke before the cutting 
of the transcription. Earlier the Bishop 


Actors’ GuiLp DinNER: Bishop DeW olfe is shown presenting a 150 l1b., five-fo 
birthday cake, a replica of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, to Vinton Freedle 
in honor of their 25th anniversary. Looking on is Celeste Holm. 


had entertained the cast and others con- tors’ Guild, which is making a consi 
cerned with presenting the play, and able contribution toward the succes 
some dozen other members of the Ac- the hour. 


The Bishops at Lambeth Proclaimed - 


“Far more priests are needed, and if the supply of men called and 


equipped for the ministry is lacking, all Christian strategy must, 


humanly speaking, fail.” 


Their words charge every parish and mission of the Church 


with an obligation to support our Seminaries. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL, PETERSBURG, 
VA.; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY- 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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‘er of St. Helena to 
n New House 


‘he John Oliver Herbert House, the 
ner Christ Church Home of the di- 
e of New Jersey, Helmetta, N. J., 
be dedicated on the afternoon of 
day, October 3d, for the use of the 
ers of the Order of St. Helena. The 
er is associated with the Order of 
Holy Cross, being governed by the 
er Superior, OHC, keeping the 
ly Cross Rule, and wearing the nun’s 
nterpart of its habit. 
Jntil now, the Sisters have had only 
convent at Versailles, Ky., where 
, have conducted and will continue 
conduct Margaret Hall School for 
s. Partly because their numbers are 
great for the convent in Versailles, 
| partly because they need a house for 
training of novices, they are estab- 
ing the New Jersey convent. 
Bishop Gardner of New Jersey has 
t the Sisters the Herbert House for 
years. At the end of that time, 
er party will be free to terminate 
arrangement. Although the primary 
‘ect in the establishment of the new 
se is to train the novitiate, the Sis- 
s may be able to accept a limited num- 
- of requests for service. Sister Ignatia, 
3H, will be in charge of the novices 
Herbert House. 
IBishop Gardner and Bishop Camp- 
‘1, OHC, the Father Superior of the 
rder of the Holy Cross, will partici- 
te in the brief dedication service. 


OCHESTER 


r. Norton Retires 


'The Rev. Dr. George E. Norton, 
ter serving as rector of St. Paul’s 
hurch, Rochester, N. Y., for 25 years, 
tired on September 12th. A deputy to 
te General Conventions of 1937, 1940, 
ad 1943, he, with the late Dr. John 
[ilton Potter, was the author of the 
Norton Amendment” in the convention 
: 1946. The amendment provided a 
isis for settling the differences between 
nose: who wanted organic union be- 
ween the Episcopal Church and the 
‘resbyterian Church in the USA and 
nose who did not. 

Dr. Norton is also a member of the 
oint Commission on Holy Matrimony 
f General Convention and of the Joint 
Sommission on Theological Education. 
‘n the diocese of Rochester he has been 
hhairman of the board of examining 
haplains, and at.present is president of 

standing committee. 

The evening of September 9th, 1,000 
riends and parishioners held a lawn 


at St. Paul’s Church. After the 
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MENEELY VESTMENTS 


| Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
BELL CO | Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
e | Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
22 RIVER ST., ele, gay for Clergymen 
TROY, N. Y. | 1837 ure estment Makers 1948 


=a B E LLS | Over One Hundred Years 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


EVERYTHING THE CHURCHMAN NEEDS TO KNOW 
With your Bible, your Prayer Book, and a prompt, accurate, and 
complete record of the news, the work, and the thought of the 
Episcopal Church, you will be provided with the essentials on which 
you can base your thinking and action as a well-informed Church- 
man. Use the coupon below. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
744 North Fourth Street, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Enclosed is $6.00 for one year’s subscription to The Living Church. Please send 
(Foreign Postage $1.00 Additional) 


bg ee ee Postel Zone No.___ State. 


e ALL CHURCH CRAFTS e 
pee of George L. Payne 


American Productions in 
Stained Glass, Lighting 
Fixtures, Woodwork, 
Altar Ornaments & Tablets 


Genuine Carillons 
oy —-— 


American Representative of 
J. Wippell & Co., Ltd. 
Exeter ¢@ England 
English Church Art 
Address Inquiries 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 
ONE LEE PLACE ¢ PATERSON 7, N. J. 


Distinctive 
Vestments 


_ CLERGY AND CHOIR 
“ALTAR HANGINGS 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON INC. 


2013 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CLEMENCY 
CONTINUOUS NOVENA 


Write for booklet 


S. Clement’s Church | 
20th & Cherry Streets Phila. 3, Pa. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, 
covered with desirable craig 
leatherette. Pew and 
munion cushions in various 
types of coverings. Inquiries 
welcomed. 


DS nveinel Collis 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. I., New York 


Lace 


Henire, Milan and Rose Point 
Altar Laces Mended and Cleaned. 
Lace Purchased 


THE REAL LACE SHOP 
556 Madison Ave., 


Appraisals 


New York 22 


VESTMENTS 


For Clergy and Choir 
Clerical Clothing-Church Hang- 
7 ings-Ornaments and Materials. 


Catalog Free. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Dossals, 


Stoles, Albs, 
Surplices, Frontals, f 


SIRETA 
MASON 


“eg Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 19 


Eucharistic Vestments, 


Write for new catalog 


_ Everything for the al- 
tar and for the clergy. 


We Sell Books of All Publishers 
Place Your Orders With Us 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 


buffet supper, a meeting was held, at 
which many representatives of parishes 
spoke, including Bishop Reinheimer of 
Rochester. At the conclusion of the 
meeting Dr. Norton was presented with 
a new automobile, the gift of the parish, 
and a purse. 

Dr. and Mrs. Norton are at present 
on vacation at Nantucket, R. I., and 
will live on their farm at Taylor Rd., 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
St. Bede Lectures Scheduled 


The Library of St. Bede, 157 E. 72d 
St., New York, N. Y., will present a 
series of lectures on topics of current 
interest to Churchpeople, October 11th 
to November 8th. The charge for admis- 
sion to the lectures will be fifty cents. 

Dates, subjects, and names of lec- 
turers are: October 11th, “The Lambeth 
Conference,” the Rev. Dr. Leicester C. 
Lewis; October 18th, ““The Anglo-Cath- 
olic Congress,’ the Rev. Dr. Louis A. 


-Haselmayer; October 25th, ““The Inter- 


national Priests’ Convention,” the Rev. 
Paul van K. Thomson; November Ist, 
“Youth Section, Amsterdam Assembly,” 
William Barclay Parsons, Jr.; Novem- 
ber 8th, ‘‘First Assembly, World Coun- 
cil of Churches,” Clifford P. Morehouse. 


OREGON 


Diocese Shows Increase 


In 1947 the diocese of Oregon had 
5,341 more communicants, or 11,780, 
than it did ten years ago, according 
to Bishop Dagwell of Oregon. In the 
same period the number of baptized per- 
sons increased from 8,799 to 17,091, a 
gain of 8,292. 

In 1937 the diocese of Oregon had 
2,426 Church school teachers and pu- 
pils, while in 1947 the total was 4,155. 
In 1947 there were 847 confirmations as 
compared with 607 in 1937, 1,149 bap- 
tisms as compared with 442, 22 can- 
didates and postulants as compared with 
2, and 44 active clergy as compared 


with 31. 


DELAWARE 
Fr. Mosley Elected Dean 
The Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, for the 


past four years director of the depart- 
ment of social relations of the diocese 
of Washington, has resigned to become 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, Wilmington, Del. His resignation 
becomes effective on November 28th. 
Fr. Mosley was educated at Temple 
University and the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass. He began 
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Chase-Statl 
Fr. Mostey: To become dean of t 
Wilmington cathedral. 


his ministry as assistant at St. Barna 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, where he 4 
took a year of graduate work at 
School of Applied Religion: Appoi 
director of social relations of the ¢ 
cese of Washington in 1944, he has t 
en two years’ work at the Washing 
School of Psychiatry. 


WESTERN NEW YORE 


Clergy, Laymen’s Conferences 
Meet at DeVeaux School 
A more active evangelism on the p 


of the clergy in relation to laymen 
their churches was urged at the ann 
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CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIE 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and o 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as 
gious books of all publishers, and we give 
prompt service. Write us your needs. 


CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 


83 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Californ: 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINE! 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YOR 
Conferences with references to the _ 
adernment of Chu 


Old Embroidery Transferred — 
sTelephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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-gy conference of the diocese of West- 
New York, held in September 
~DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, 
-Y. Leading the conference was the 
vy. Dr. Arnold M. Lewis, executive 
etary of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
ée on Laymen’s Work. 

Dr. Lewis, continuing his discussion 
' the three days of the conference, 
zed that all Christian bodies cooperate 
Christianizing America, claiming that 
s a job, “which cannot be done by any 
zle Church.” He urged that the cler- 
codperate with laymen in attacking 
at he termed the three main chal- 
iges to the Church: nihilism, secular- 
1, and the ineffective Church member. 
“The complete dependence of the 
rage American on material things is 
rming,” he said, “and is leading the 
tion to disunity as exemplified by the 
uggle between labor and manage- 
nt.” He also said that the countries 
many parts of the world are being 
‘ept with an attitude of indifference 
# the future of civilization and urged 
at the Church fight this attitude and 
empt to increase the present 25% aver- 
e attendance record for Church mem- 
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ymen should adopt an attitude of ac- 
re evangelism and spread the story of 
iristianity throughout the country. 
Robert D. Jordan, director of the De- 
ttment of Promotion for the National 
ouncil, presented an advance recording 
the first program of “Great Scenes 
om Great Plays.” 

‘Immediately at the close of the clergy 
mference, a group of laymen that taxed 
e capacity of DeVeaux School gathered 
r the annual laymen’s conference. The 
ymen’s conference was led by Dr. De- 
fas Barnes, a professor at the Univer- 
ry of Pittsburgh, an active laymen in 
bat diocese. 

‘Bishop Scaife of Western New York 
yesided at all sessions of both confer- 
ces, which were set up by the Rev. 
eorge F. O’Pray, chairman of the 
partment of promotion of the diocese. 


‘ENT UCKY 
ew Work Established 


On April 2d of this year at the res- 
sence of Bishop: Clingman of Ken- 
acky, the first meeting of persons in- 
‘rested in the establishment of a con- 
egation in St. Matthew’s, a suburb of 
ouisville, Ky., was held. Twenty-seven 
=rsons were present, at which time the 
‘ishop was petitioned to start a mission 
nurch in this fast growing suburb. 

After a series of meetings the new St. 
“atthew’s Mission was organized with 
0 communicants, and on Labor Day 
srvices were held by Bishop Clingman 
1 the new St. Matthew’s Women’s 
ub building which was just completed. 


Irs. He said that both the clergy and 


Have you ever been in a retail hard- 
ware store when the salesman from the 
great wholesale house came in on one 
of his regular trips? Remember that big 
leather-covered catalogue he carried, so 
thick and huge that he carried it by 
handles like a satchel? And when the 
hardware dealer asked about nails, 
wheelbarrows, or roofing, he flipped the 
pages right to the place needed? He 
knew his catalogue. He had studied it. 
It was his job and he was keen about 
it and good at it. But his catalogue 
covered simply things that were of 
this world, and thus were perishable. 

God has a catalogue, only He calls 
it His Holy Bible. If we love Him, as 
we profess to, we are His salesmen, 
going about trying to sell all those pre- 
cious, unperishable products that are 
listed therein,—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, patience, hope, gentleness, 
strength, courage, purity, faith, temper- 
ance (discipline). Have you, as a sales- 


31 South Frederick Street 


God’s Catalogue 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


Serving the Episcopal Church 


In view of the dearth still existing in Lectern Bibles, we feel quite happy in hav- 
ing some to offer our friends after so long a time. We have a limited range of 
these Bibles and urge that churches in need write us immediately. 


man of God’s Holy Religion, so studied 
your catalogue that you can as readily 
turn to the pages referring to these 
“products” as can the hardware sales- 
man? Someday, you know, God is going 
to send you to see people badly needing 
some of His products. They will be bit- 
ter, and will need solace and faith. They 
will be in grief, and need comfort and 
sympathy. They will be unemployed, 
and will need work, food, and belief. 
They will be fearful of their futures, 
and know not their Father’s promises 
about futures, except as you tell them 
from the catalogue. They will be griev- 
ously ill, near the dark river where the 
trumpets are soon to sound for them 
from the other side. In that day, dear 
friends, be prepared to turn in God’s 
catalogue to the right page, else remem- 
ber to YOUR dying day the remorse of 
knowing that through your spiritual 
sloth a sale for God was not made. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


(fed MYO Siiats 


@ Your choice of many styles, with beautiful bindings, 


clear type on fine white paper . 


. . or the famous ultra-thin 


Oxford India Paper. Altar Services and Chancel Books; 


books for pew use. At all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


The People’s Anglican Missal 


(American Edition) 
Sold in every State in the Union 
Bound in a blue durable fabri- 


cated cloth; tooled cover; print- 
ed on slightly tinted paper, to 
increase legibility; Ordinary and 


Canon in two colors. 
Price $5.00 at your book-store or 
from 


The Frank Gavin 


Liturgical Foundation 
Mount Sinai Long Island, N. Y. 


Praying for the Dead 
Litany for the Dead 


TRACTS 
The Last Sacraments 


3c each $2:50 per 100 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


tained Glass A 
WINDOWS A Re 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, *'Stained Glass.”" 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


a / 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Plans, specifications, and supervision of all types 
of church buildings anywhere in the U.S. Rubrical 
altars, interiors and sanctuary remodeling. 


RAYMOND H. JULIAN, ARCHITECT 


Specialist in Church Design 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


Nature, Man, and God 


Archbishop William Temple’s 
book by that name tells of 
man’s essential need .to relate 
himself properly to his natural 
environment, his fellowmen, 
and his Creator. At Hoosac, 
the curriculum is directed to- 
ward that objective so _ that 
boys, through study of the sci- 
ences, social studies, and Sa- 
cred Studies, may gain a proper 
perspective on the true nature 
and meaning of their lives. 


7~'< Rector and Headmaster 
“HOOSICK 7, N. Y. 


Shattuck Sriool 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Episcopal. Founded in 1858—Oldest 
Church School West of Alleghenies. 
College preparation for boys. Grades 
9-12. Master-student ratio 1-9. MI- 
ROTC. 14 sports. 640-acre campus— 
golf course, trap-shoot, toboggan slide, 
ski tower, swimming pool. Choir, band. 
Varied social program. Summer school- 


camp. Write for catalog. Donald Ilen- 
ning, D.D., Rector, Shattuck School, 482 
Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir 
A of the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys 
receive careful musical training and sing daily at the serv- 
ice in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small 
with the result that boys have individual attention, and 
very high standards are maintained. The School has its 
own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.90 per 
annum, Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic 
examination. For Catalogue and_ information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Cheir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 
Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 
Small class plan, sound scholastic work. College 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 
through high school. All sports and activities. 
Catalogue. St. Pauls School, x L, Garden City, 
b OF Neve York. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
Lawrence M. Gould, D.Se., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It 


is recognized as the Church College of Minne- 
seta. Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 


Northfield Minnesota 


The Rev. CARROLL E. SIMCOX, Editor 


Conflict in Education 


Two Epucators: HuTCHINS AND 
Conant. By Oliver Martin. Henry 
Regnery Co., 1948, 25c. 


This booklet, packed full of thought 
that is pertinent to the future of Amer- 
ican religion, is by the Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Ohio University, a doctor 
from Harvard, who became an Episco- 
palian in 1947 and who has already 
shown himself of value in helping to 
clarify Church opinion on higher edu- 
tion in this secularistic age. 

Dr. Martin uses the presidents of the 
University of Chicago and Harvard 
University as protagonists of what he 
deems two irreconcilable attitudes to ed- 
ucation, attitudes based on utterly vari- 
ant theories of man, of society, of knowl- 
edge. Hutchins stands for the primacy 
of moral, intellectual, and _ spiritual 
truth. “He is not dogmatically positing 
an ethic or a scheme of values; he is 
saying that we should devote our minds 
to seeking such a scheme... He is say- 
ing that we must avoid a cheap pragmat- 
ism that does justice neither to the na- 
ture of man nor to society.” As for 
Conant, when one considers his proposals 
realistically, he “is telling us that if we 
are going to have any eternal truths or 
absolutes we had better find them in 
good, old-fashioned American practice 
and not in Reason, the Will of God, or 
moral wisdom. 

Hutchins is concerned with what is 
necessary as man faces up to Reality; to 
Conant the only things that seem to mat- 
ter are “that there is equality of oppor- 
tunity and that our business system suc- 
ceeds.” To him this latter task deter- 
mines the true purpose of a university. 

This difference Martin puts boldly 
and dramatically in terms of what the 
two men regard as the more important 
and less important subjects of study. 


~“The public asked’? — rightly, accord- 


ing to Conant’s way of looking at things 
— “that agriculture, forestry and nurs- 
ing be put on a par with divinity and 
law; and the public got its wish.” This 
demand seems wildly absurd to Martin 
except to an atheist, which Martin 
thinks Conant is, and no mere theoreti- 
cal one, for “if God exists, then theology 
is more important in a university cur- 
riculum than agriculture, and philosophy 
is more important than nursing, forestry, 
even natural science.”” Conant and “the 
Harvard report,’’ General Education in 
a Free Society, say pleasant words about 
philosophy and divinity but definitely 
give philosophy no central place in a 
proper education; centrality and control 


is given to natural science. “Having 4 
nied the possibility of truth . . . Cong 
is consistent in holding that public pr 
sure, power, must be the determini 
factor.” Might is right; armed expe 
ency is in the saddle. This way, Mar 
is sure, lies democratic totalitarianis 
Conant puts efficiency in production 
goods ahead of human freedom, and 
do his followers and applauders. 
The issue, Martin concludes, is 
only between truth and falsity, it is 
question of spiritual life and death. 
Conant’s way prevails “there will be 
universities, only their physical plan 
no education, only propaganda,” a 
there will be “no philosophers to jugg 
such abstract notions as reason and jx 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episeopal eountry boarding and day seheol for @ 
Orades 7-12, Inclusive. Established 1880. Aceredit 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Musle 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuiti 
For complete information and eatalog, address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, Headmistress 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus, 
Thorough college preparation and 
training for purposeful living. Fine 
arts encouraged. Sports program. Junior school q 
partment. Under direction of the Sisters of St. Ma 


For Catalog address: Box LC K E N 0 S$ H A, Wi 


Saint Mary's Schoo 
College Preparatory and 


General Courses 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Peekskill 


STUART HALL 
Under 3 Episcopal Dioceses of Virgin 


105th Session. Fully accredited. Effective prepar 
tion for college. General course for Non-Colle 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Modern academic buil 
ing, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. Spo 


For catalogue, address: 


Mrs. Wm. T. Hodges, A.M., Prin. 
Box J-L, Staunton, Virginia 


——————————————————————— 


NUKRSANG 
—_—_————_ [_—————_—_— 
A three year course in 
NURSING 
is offered to High School graduates 
Scholarships available 


Write to Director of Nursing 


HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
685 High St., Nework 2, N. J. 
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lor by that time the more consistent 
brutal realism of Thrasymaclms 
have supplanted the respectable 
btry of Protagoras.” 
artin devotes most -of his time to 
nt; Hutchins appears only as the 
ion of Conant’s mistakes. Conant 
t a wicked fellow, according to 
tin, but only a self-deceived man 
is panicky about Communism and 
- to oppose its appeal to a secularist 
atheistic expediency with another 
B appeal just as cross and quite as 
| stic. Is this a true picture of Conant 
f the Harvard he represents? More 
Ie think it is than have been willing 
ly so in print. Martin is, at the least, 
J ve man. BERNARD IppINGs BELL. 


Indian Mystic 


[AKRISHMA: PROPHET OF THE NEW 
Via. Translated with an Introduc- 
Ion by Swami Nikhilananda. Fore- 
ord by Aldous Huxley. New York: 

arper & Brothers, 1948. $3.50. 


Ihis abridgement of the same trans- 
’s Gospel of Sri Ramakrishma will 
g the essential teaching of the most 
arkable spiritual personality of 19th 
ury India before a much wider pub- 

he introduction is a comprehensive 


raphical sketch, and the bulk of the 


ee 
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ALTAR BREAD 


R BREAD — Orders proce filled. Saint 
s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


“A 


} CAUTION 


RD — Any one being approached by one RB: 
ard, who holds a lay reader’s license from the 
lionary district of Arizona, should commun:- 
F with the Rt. Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, im 
Nop of Arizona. This man has been using this 
lise and his membership in_ the Church to se- 
‘loans, and was last heard of at 281 Fourth 
», New York City. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


RCH and Church School weekly collection 
avelopes—duplex, single and triplex. Write for 
“es and samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
ket St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
TIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
ins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 

; LDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
hai Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 


Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, 
inton 2, Pa. : 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


» When requesting a change of address, please 
nclose old as well as new address. Changes 
ust be received at least two weeks before they 
»ecome effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
memorandum bill showing your name and 
omplete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
b ption, please return our memorandum 
showing your name and address as well as 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 
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work consists of excerpts from a journal 
kept by Mahendranath Gupta of Rama- 
krishma’s daily life and conversation. 

The peculiar interest of Sri Rama- 
krishma is that he combines in one per- 
sonality two types of Hindu mysticism 
which might seem, on the surface, to be 
mutually exclusive. These two ways of 
the spiritual life are known as bhakti 
marga and gnana marga, respectively 
the way of devotion to God as the Be- 
loved and the way of knowledge, re- 
vealing the supreme identity of God 
with the basic Knower or consciousness 
in man. The way of bhakti has the 
strongest resemblance to Christian and 
Islamic mysticism, since devotion pre- 
supposes an onotological distinction be- 
tween God and man. On the other hand, 
the advaita (non-dualist) mysticism of 
the supreme identity of man with God 
looks to the Western mind like a pan- 
theistic monism which removes any basis 
for love or for any significant moral re- 
lationship from the spiritual life. 

The fact, however, that insights which 
are contradictory when stated theologi- 
cally may be both consistent and even 
creative from the standpoint of spirit- 
ual experience has its parallel in the 
Christian tradition. Archbishop Temple 
pointed to the paradox of tremendous 
moral vigor appearing again and again 
in souls utterly convinced of the abso- 
lute and, unopposable force of the divine 
predestination and will. In_ principle, 
this involves the same apparent conflict 
which exists in Ramakrishma’s own life, 
and, on a larger scale, between Chris- 
tian theism and the predominant monism 
of the Hindu tradition. A Catholic mys- 
tic has summed up the same paradox in 
the adage, “Pray as though everything 
depended on God: act as though every- 
thing depended on your own will.” 

This very readable book is to be re- 
commended, first, as an object-lesson in 
the resolution of logical conflicts at the 
deeper level of mystical experience, and, 
second, as a moving record of the the- 
istic and devotional aspect of Hinduism 
so little known to the Western world. 


ALAN W. Watrts. 


In Brief 


Tue MakInc oF Sermons. By S.P.T. 
Prideaux. London: Mowbrays; dis- 
tributed in USA by Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. Pp. 99. Paper bound, $1.20. 


Canon Prideaux has lectured for 
many years to English seminarians on 
preaching. In this little book he presents 
the substance of his lectures in very at- 
tractive and useful form. It is essentially 
a “how” book on preaching, and all who 
preach will find it helpful and sugges- 
tive. It is especially good for the be- 
ginner. C.ES. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 


STAINED GLASS PANELS, brilliant colors, var- 
ious subjects, 8”x10”", $15. Rev. Robert L. 
Jacoby, 144 W. 47th St., New York 19, New York. 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only expense. Address: Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY OF ST. BEDE, 157 East 72nd Street, 

New York 21, N. . Open Monday through 
Friday, 2 P. M. to 5:30 P. M., also Tuesday eve- 
ning, 7:30 to 9:30. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS AND FINEST COT- 
TONS for all Church uses. Prices stable. Samples 
free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED RELIGIOUS BOOK catalog ready. Write 
today! Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: Assistant minister. Reply, Rector, 520 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


PRIEST to fill vacany October 1948 through July 

1949 in lovely country church in heart of Irish 
hills and lake district. We have Rectory but not in 
first-class shape. Suggest single man or Retiring 
Minister. Good possibility for worker and_ leader. 
Write in Confidence to: Senior Warden, All Saints’ 
Church, Brooklyn, Mich. 


MAN OR WOMAN with excellent civic, church 
_ or fraternal contacts. Act as personal representa- 
tive and secure concerts, etc., for an outstanding 
baritone of Metropolitan opera background. Reply 
Box E-177, The Living Church, Milwdukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHORAL director-organist, expert, available as 

musical director for large, important church. 
Oratorio, Bach Cantatas, Motets, as well as stand- 
ard choir work including Episcopal and Lutheran 
ritual. College degrees, fine references; age 36; 
salary $2,500 per annum. Reply Box B-174, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PRIEST, thirty-six, unmarried, wants to move 

from village to town or city parish. Interests: 
Church School, youth work. Reply Box M-176, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


RADIO HOUR 


ANGLICAN CATHOLIC Hour — Sundays 
5 P.M. Station WJMJ (Philadelphia, Dial 1540) 
Speaker: Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D. 


WANTED 


Copies of “THE MISSION HYMNAL” (music 

edition) for services in institutions. Reply: Chap- 
laincy Department, Episcopal City Mission Society, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


RATES: (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding imsertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for 1 insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions ; 
and 7 cts, a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 25 


cts. service charge for the first insertion and 10 
cts, service charge for each succeeding insertion. 
(D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special con- 
tract rates available on application to advertis- 


ing manager. ( E) Copy for advertisements must 
be received by The Living Church at 744 North 
Fourth St., ilwaukee 3, Wis., 12 days before 
publication date. 


" §T. PAUL'S CHAPEL | 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon them” 


DEATHS 


Frank Louis Brown, Priest 


The Rev. Frank Louis Brown, priest 


‘in charge of St. Timothy’s Church, 


Brooklyn, in the diocese of Long Island, 
died August 12th in Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. He was 54 
years old. A Requiem was sung in Christ 
Church, Rochester, on August 16th by 
Father Vern L. Adams, OHC, assisted 
by the Rev. Quintin E. Primo, Jr., and 
the Rev. Roy L. Webber. The Rev. Dr. 


Osmund H. Brown was master of cere- 


monies. The Ven. Charles B. Persell, 


Jr., archdeacon of Rochester, and Dr. 
George E. Norton, president of the 
standing committee of the diocese, read 
the Burial Office. Six of the diocesan 
clergy served as pall bearers. 

Fr. Brown was born in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, and received his 
B.A. degree from St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. The 
college also elected him to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa. Philadelphia Divini- 
ty School granted him the B.D. degree 
and the University of Pennsylvania 
awarded him the M.A. degree. Bishop 
Brent ordained him to the diaconate in 
1927 and his first work was to assist Dr. 
Brown at St. Philip’s Church, Buffalo. 
The next year he became pastor of St. 
Simon’s Church, Rochester, which 
charge he held for 18 years, the member- 


' ship growing from 60 to more than 400. 


Bishop Ferris ordained him to the priest- 
hood in 1928. While he was at St. Si- 


mon’s a church was built without debt 


and furnished and a reserve building 
fund was established for expansion. 

As a resident of Rochester, Fr. Brown 
served as consultant to industrial, social, 
and philanthropic agencies. He was 
guest lecturer and preacher at Hobart 
College and the University of Rochester. 
He was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Rochester Branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He was a mem- 
ber and secretary of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federation of Churches of 
Rochester and vicinity. During the war, 
Fr. Brown served as a member of the 
Speakers’ Bureau of the Rochester War 
Council and was a member of the board 
of directors of the Rochester United 
Service Organization. With the co- 
operation and help of Bishop Reinhei- 
mer he founded Carver House, now the 
parish house of St. Simon’s Church, as a 
joint memorial to the late Dr. Charles 
W. Carver, rector of Christ Church, 
Rochester, and the late Dr. George W. 
Carver, the famous scientist. 

Fr. Brown became pastor of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Brooklyn, on Jan- 
uary Ist and was on his vacation in 
Rochester at the time of his death. He 
is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Mabel 
White of Brooklyn, and Miss Ernestine 
Brown of Springfield, Mass. Four 
brothers are also living: Cyril of Buffalo, 
Frederick of Springfield, Mass. ; Herman 
of Rochester, and Sylvester of Brooklyn. 
Fr. Brown was a member of the Society 
of the Oblates of Mount Calvary. 


versity of Manchester. Fr. Powell fo 


Edwin Ainger Powell, Pries 


The Rev. Dr. Edwin Ainger Po 
rector of Christ Church, Indiana 
Ind., died in the early morning of § 
tember 16th at Methodist Hospital 
dianapolis, where he had been ill 
several weeks. Fr. Powell had been 
tor of Christ Church for 17 years. 

He was born in Halifax, Yorks 
England, the son of Evan Tudor 
Eliza Palmer Powell. He was a g 
uate of the Royal College of Sci 
London, and was awarded a post-g 
uate scholarship in Owens College, 


in the Boer War, serving as a cav 
captain in the British Army. During 
war, he was severely wounded and 
decorated for bravery by the Br 
Government. 

In the early years of this century, 
Powell came to Canada as a missio 
and was ordained to the diaconat 
1901 by the Bishop of Ontario. The 
lowing year he came to the dioces 
Southern Ohio and was ordained to 
priesthood on St. Thomas’ Day, Dec 
ber 21st, 1907, in St. Paul’s Cathed 
Cincinnati, by Bishop Vincent of So 
ern Ohio. He served successively as 
tor of Trinity Church, Bellaire; 
Paul’s Church, Martin’s Ferry; and 
Saints’ Church, Portsmouth, in the 
ocese of Southern Ohio. In 1923, he \ 
called to the rectorate of St. Pa 
Church, Evansville, Ind., where he 
mained for eight years before going 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


TRINITY Rey. Lewis Houghton 
Haverhill, Siar g alt ad st 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Wed & HD 8:30 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


ST. STEPHEN’S Providence, R. 1. 
Rev. Paul Van K. Thomson, r; Rev. Warren R. 


Ward, c 
Sun 7:30, 8, 9:30, 11; 5 EP; Daily 6:45, 7; 5:30 EP 


—_—BUFFALO UNIVERSITY————_— 
NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ST. JOHN’S Colonial ee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey, Walter P. Plumley, r; Rev. Harry W. Vere, c 
Sun 8 & 11; Tues & HD 10:30 


———COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY———— 


NEW YORK CITY 
Sun MP and Ser 11; HC 9 & 12:30; Daily (except 
Sat) 12 noon; Tues, Wed, Fri, HC 8 


DUKE UNIVERSITY: 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Durham, N. Rev. George A. Workman, piled 
Sun HC 9 (Univ Chopelis 6:30 Canterbury Clu 


22 


| Church Services near College 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; Chap, Chaplain; C. Conf essions; c, curate; 
EP, Evening Prayer; Ev, Evensong; Eu, Eucha- 


rist; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; HD, 
Holy Days; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector: 
Ser, Sermon; v, vicar, 


HARVARD, RADCLIFFE 
CHRIST CHURCH Cambridge, Mass. 
pak Gardiner M. Day, r; Rev. Frederic B. Kellogg, 
ap 
Sun 8, 9, 10, 11:15, 8; Canterbury Club 6:30 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS———— 


CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE Champaign, III 
Rev. William Ward, S.T.M., Chap 
Sun 9, 11, HC; Canterbury 6 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER, STATE TEACHERS 


ST. MARK’S Rev. Killian Stimpson 
2604 N. etree! Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 


—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE— 


ST. GEORGE'S MISSION Durham, N. H. 
Rey. Latin C. Giddings, Chap 

Chapel Hall: Wed 7 HC; Pst. George’s: Sun 
8 HC, 9: 56 MP, Canterbury Club 1 & 3 Thurs 6:30 


—————SULLINS COLLEGE———_—— 
VIRGINIA INTERMONT-COLLEGE 
KING COLLEGE 


EMMANUEL Bristol, Virg 
Rev. Maurice H. Hopson, B.D., r 
Sun 8, 11; Thurs 10:30 


—#4— UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS——— 
ALL SAINTS’ CHAPEL and GREGG HOUSE S 
DENT CENTER 209 W. 27th St., Austin, Te 
Rev. Joseph shi l r; Miss Lucy Phillips, S 
(Student Worker) 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Canterbury Club 6; Daily 7 & 5 


UNION COLLEGE————— 
ST. GEORGE’S Rev. Darwin Kirby, 
Carers 5, N. 
Sun 8 ue Ties” HC 8; HD & Thurs HC 1 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 


ST. PAUL'S Rev. T. J. Colla 
Aurora 
Sun 7: ou 9 :45, 11; HD and Fri 7 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE———— 
PINE MANOR, DANA HALL 
ST. ANDREW’‘S Wellesi M 
Rev. Charles W. F. Smith; Rev. Ward McCc 
Miss Elizabeth Eddy 
Sun: 7 330,950; sii" vphurs at College Little Che 
ni Canterbury Club Fri 5:30 


rist Church, Indianapolis, in 1931. 
During his administration, Christ 
lurch grew and developed as a mod- 
_ down-town city parish. The week- 
» ministry of the church was broad- 
id and increased, the Lenten services 
»ularized, and the Sunday services en- 
ned and beautified. Fr. Powell was a 
imber of the standing committee and 
board of examining chaplains of the 


DEATHS 


diocese of Indianapolis, and was a trus- 
tee of both Canterbury College and 
Nashotah House, from which he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D. 
Fr. Powell is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Octavia Heinrich Powell, whom 
he married July 12th, 1910, anda sis- 
ter, Dora Powell of Leeds, England. 
Funeral services were held in Christ 


Church on Monday, September 20th. 


Bishop Kirchhoffer of Indianapolis was 
in charge of the service and read the 
Burial Office. Bishop Ivins of Milwau- 
kee, president of the Province of the 
Mid-West, celebrated the Requiem 
which followed immediately. The epis- 
tle was read by the Rev. William Bur- 
rows, and the Gospel by Bishop Kirch- 
hoffer. The Bishops of Northern Indi- 
ana and Fond du Lac attended. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
/. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
7:30, 9:30, 11; H Eu daily. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
ry Rey. Edward R. Welles, M.A., dean; 
7», R. R, Spears, Jr., canon 
1 8, 9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ANDREW’S Main at Highgate 
. Masses: 8, 9:30, 11, MP 10; Daily: 7 ex Thurs 
40; C Sat 7:30 


JOHN’S 
. Walter P. Plumley, Rev. Harry W. Vere 
it one of America’s beautiful churches. 
48 HC, 11 ChS, 11 MP; Tues 10:30 HC 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ONEMENT 5749 Kenmore Avenue 
y. James Murchison Duncan, r; 

. Robert Leonard Miller 

n 8, 9:15, 11 HC; Daily 7 HC 


BARTHOLOMEW’'S Rev. John M. Young, Jr., r 
20 Stewart Avenue 
Others posted 


72580. 92 PT GHG 

, FRANCIS’ The Cowley Fathers 
14 W. Thorndale Avenue 

Masses: 8 Low, 9:30 Sung with instr, 1] Low 


#h hymns; Daily: 7, C Sat 7:30-8:30 & by appt 


JR SAVIOUR Rey. William R. Wetherell 
D0 W. Fullerton Pkwy. (Convenient to loop) 

mh Masses: 9:30 & 11; Daily Mass, Ist Fri; 
1B; C Sat 4-5, 8-9 


DENVER, COLO. 


Rev. Gordon L. Graser 


ANDREW'S 
m5 Glenarm Place 
in Masses: 8 & 11, Ev & B 8; Daily: 7:30 ex Mon 
'; C Sat 5. Close to Downtown Hotels. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CARNATION Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
1331 Dexter Bivd. 
lasses: Sun 7, 9 & 11 (High); Wed 10:30; Fri 7 


. MATTHEW'S Rey. F. Ricksford Meyers 
19 St. Antoine Street 


Masses: 7:30 & 11, 10:40 MP; C by appt 


——— HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
. MARY OF THE ANGELS Rey. Neal Dodd, D.D. 


110 Finley Avenue 
mn Masses: 8, 9:15, 11° High; Thurs G HD 9 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OVENT Rey. Laman H. Bruner, B.D., r 
ridian Ave. & 33rd St. 
)n 7:30 HC; 11 Morning Service & Ser 


_———_MADISON, WIS. 


*. ANDREW'S 1833 Regent St. 
»y. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
’n 8, 10:45 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
onfessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 


NEW YORK CITY 


THEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
an 8, HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; Week- 


"tp 
etober 3, 1948 
4 “af 9 


. Open daily 7-6 


Colonial Circle 


9, LHC 
: 7:30, 8 (also 9 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 8:30 MP; 


a 


CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; addr, address; anno, announced; appt, ap- 
pointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; Cho, 
Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; EP, Eve- 
ning Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; EV, Evensong, ex. ex- 


cept; HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; 
HH, Holy Hour, Instr, Instructions; Int, Inter- 
cessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning 
Prayer; r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ples’ Fellowship. 


—-—NEW YORK CITY (Cont.) ———— 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. & 51st St. 
Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., r 

Sun 8 HC; 11 Morning Service & Sermon; Week- 
days: HC Wed 8; Thurs & HD 10:30 

The Church is open daily for prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily: MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave, at 90th St. 
Rey. Henry Darlington, D.D. r; Rev. Richard 
Coombs, Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger, Ph.D, 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11, 4; Thurs G HD 11 HC 


INTERCESSION CHAPEL 
Broadway and 155th Street 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11y MP 10:30; EP 8; Daily HC 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 
by appt 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN . Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 


Rey. Joseph S. Minnis, 
D.D. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
NEW YORK CITY 


yas 


Be 


——— NEW YORK CITY (Cont.) ———— 


ST. THOMAS Rey. Roelif H. Brook 

gun RC MMe Pe rooks, S.T.D., + 
me , 11 MP 11 Ist Sun HC, Ev 4; Daily: 
8:30 HC; Thurs & HD 11 HC un , Ev 4; Daily: 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. R I 

Little Church Around the peer er eal 
One East 29th St. 

Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser VWWoVa4 


TRINITY 
Broadway & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust between 16th and 17th Sts. 

Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., r; Rev. Phillip T. 

Fifer, Th.B.; Rev. Francis Voelcker, B.D. 

Sun: Holy Eu 8; Mat 10:30; Cho Eu & Address 11; 

EP of Daily Mat 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; Wed 7; Thurs 

one ee Lit Fri 7:40; EP & tnt 5:30 daily; Cc 
° 


Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALVARY Shady & Walnut A : 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. A. Dixon Rollit 


Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC 7:3 i 7: 
10:30, HD 10:30 coe RE te 


QUINCY, ILL. 
CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN 
Very Rev. Edward J. Bubb, dean 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11, Thurs 8:30 


RIDGEWOOD, (NEWARK) 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. Alfred J. Miller 


Sun 8, 11; Fri & HD 9:30 


SALISBURY, MD. 


ST. PETER’S Rev. Nelson M. Gage, r 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11 Cho Eu & Ser; 
HD Low Mass 11 


———SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
Rey. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., Rev. Frank W. Robert 
Sun 8, 9:30 G 11; HD & Thurs 9:15 HC 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.——_——— 


ST. GEORGE’S Rev. Darwin Kirby, Jr., r 
30 North Ferry St. : 
Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; HD 10; Tues 8, Thurs 10 


Ni dines 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASCENSION AND ST. AGNES Rev. A. J. duBois, r., 
Rev. F. V. Wood, c 1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Sun Masses: 7:30 HC, 9:30 Sung & Ser, 11 MP 
G Ser; 12 Low Mass; Daily 7 Low; C Sat 4-5 & 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JOHN’S Lafayette Square 
Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Rey. Gerald F. Gilmore 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 7:30; Mon, Tues, Thurs, Sat, 12, 
Wed, Fri 7:30; HD 7:30 & 12 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
CHRIST CHURCH Grand at Utica 
Rey. O. R. Littleford, r; Rev. David |. Horning, 
Rey. Walter Morley, associates 
Sun 8, 9:15, 11; Wed 7, 9:30; Thurs, HD 9:30; 
EP 5:30 daily 


bo 
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DON’T FORGET... 
each Friday at 8 you've a radio date 


WI A RAE EE AIRE SK * * * 


Friday Evening — October 8* 


Tune in the second program in 


“Great Scenes From Great Plays.” 


S a loyal Church member it is im- 
portant that you hear each radio 
program in the series “Great Scenes from 
Great Plays.” It is doubly important that 
you invite non-church members to hear 
each program. Many are arranging lis- 
tening-in parties in their homes. Others 
are going through their personal address 
books and_ systematically telephoning 
friends to be sure to tune-in the Episco- 
palian programs broadcast every Friday 
evening. 
On Friday evening October 8, the be- 


loved American star of ‘Smilin’ Through” 
and “Lilac Time”—Miss Jane Cowl—will 


play the difficult réle of Miss Moffatt in 
Emlyn Williams famous drama “The 
Corn Is Green.” A good woman’s cour- 
ageous thought conquets stubbornness 
and bigotry, overcoming all obstacles so 
that she is enabled to bring the light of 
learning to a little coal mining town in 
North Wales. 

The play was selected to dramatize the 
importance of teachers and teaching, and 
how, going a step further, teaching the 
simple truths of Christianity is one of 
the most important functions of’ the 
Church. 


* 


tHe PLAY: “THE CORN [S GREEN” ty emiyn witiams 


THE STARS: JANE COWL with RICHARD WARING and a large cast. 
The TIME: 8 PM (EST), 7 PM (CST), 8 PM (MST), 7 PM (PST) 
THE NETWORK: Over 500 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


*IMPORTANT NOTE: There are still some Parishes not covered by the 500 stations 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System’s coast-to-coast network. Most of these Parishes are being 
specially covered through local stations not affiliated with the Mutual System. In some | 
cases this may. mean that “Great Scenes From Great Plays program will be heard on - 
Thursday or Saturday or at a different time than that shown above. All Clergymen have 
received a complete list of stations and times of broadcast. : a 


